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In  Defense  of  Theory 

• 

Toward  Better 
School  Joumdism 

• 

Our  Mothers  Study 
Their  Children 


The  Census  —  Its  Effect 
on  Home  Economists 


18  Bills  Need  Their  Woric 


MW  JERSEY 
EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


When  time  is  short  and  the  need  is  great, 
the  bright  refreshment  and  quick  lift 
in  Coca-Cola  seem  delightfully  welcome. 
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Conr*pto'’® 

pictured 

EncyCloP***^ 


Revised  and  Rebuilt  to  Meet  the  Demands  of  a  New  Educational  Era 


•  851  articles  added,  revised,  or  r»> 

written 

•  1,805  new  pictures,  maps,  graphs, 
and  drawings  — 

1/1 28  in  color 

•  3,157  new,  rewritten,  or  revised 
pages 

•  450,000  words  of  newly  written 
text 


Maior  ArtkltM  oMtd,  rtwthitn, 

or  rcviMd .  3,530 

Now  illuilrationo  in  tolor . 3,477 

Now  illuMlrotiortt  in  blatk  and  whito  3,S33 

Now  mop* .  1,046 

Total  now  picturci,  mop,,  graph,, 

and  drawing, .  7,S7S 

Now  pagot  addod .  012 

j  Total  pagot  rhangod . 19,322* 

( 

j  *BecauM  of  our  fast-changing  world  many 
i  of  these  pages  have  been  revised  several 
J  times  in  the  five-year  period.  For  this  reason 
I  the  total  pages  revised  exceed  the  number 
of  pages  in  Compton's. 
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IP.  I.  Comatan  A  ComMny 

Dapt.  $T-3,  1000  Nartn  Daorbarn  Stroat 
I  Chicao*  10,  Illinois 

I  Please  send  me  free,  and  without  obli- 
j  gation,  a  reprint  of  the  1960  Compton 
I  articles  on  science,  the  sciences,  and 

I  METHODS  OF  SCIENCE. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  REPRINT  OF 
THE  1960  COMPTON 
ARTICLES  ON  SCIENCE 


This  44-page  booklet  contains  three  colorful 
new  articles  —  Science,  Methods  of  Science,  and 
The  Sciences.  Together  they  tell  the  story  of 
science  from  the  early  breakthroughs  to  mod¬ 
ern  limes. 


Name. 


Position, 


School. 


NEW  OPPORTUNITIES  for  teachers  and  principals,  part  time  or  during  vacation  periods.  To¬ 
day’s  pressing  educational  need  for  greater  home-school  co-operation  opens  up  financially 
rewarding  opportunities  for  COMPTON  representatives.  For  full  information,  write  to  our 
Mr.  Harold  Austell. 

F.  E.  COMPTON  g  COMPANY,  1000  Nerlli  Oaarbem  Stroat,  Chicago  10,  lllinaia 


AMERICAN 
=  SEATING 


The  Morning  Post 


Seniority  Rights  . . . 

Dear  Dr.  Hipp: 

We  wish  to  express  our  deep  gratitude 
and  appreciation  for  the  financial  and 
legal  assistance  given  us  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Teacher  Welfare  in  our  petition 
concerning  seniority  rights  to  vice-princi- 
palships  in  the  city  of  Paterson. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  in  time  of 
need  the  New  Jersey  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  can  provide  such  excellent  services 
for  its  members. 

We  are  especially  appreciative  of  the 
legal  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Cassei  R. 
Ruhiman  and  also  for  the  help,  sound 
advice,  and  interest  of  both  Mr.  Lewis 
Applegate  and  Mr.  Jack  Bertolino. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Esther  B.  Eyier  Lillian  A.  Kuntze 

Gertrude  E.  Pulis  Kathryn  L.  Giglio 
Not  every  appeal  backed  by  the  NJEA 
is  assured  of  success.  But,  regardless  of  the 
outcome,  NJEA,  through  its  Welfare  Com¬ 
mittee,  is  always  ready  to  give  every 
member  “his  day  in  court'  to  protect  the 
legal  rights  of  the  entire  profession. 


What  Would  You  Use 


Gentlemen: 

The  following  incident  in  my  classroom 
may  be  something  which  you  can  use  on 
“heard  in  the  classroom:” 

The  third  grade  was  given  a  social 
studies  test  and  one  question  was  “what 
would  you  use  if  you  had  to  make  a 
cement  sidewalk.”  One  little  girl,  “strictly 
a  not-do-it-yourselfer,”  wrote: 

“Cement,  sand,  water,  and  men.” 

her  teacher 

We’re  with  the  child.  What  is  the  answer 
to  the  question  “what  would  you  use  if 
you  had  to  make  a  cement  sidewalk?” 


Greatest 
posture-teaching 
aids  ever 


Aid  to  Libraries 


Dear  NJEA: 

Just  a  note  to  express  our  thanks  for 
NJEA’s  continuing  interest  in  our  State 
Aid  (to  Libraries)  Program  as  evidenced 
by  the  two  mentions  to  it  in  the  January 
issue  (pp.  239  and  228). 

James  E.  Bryan 
director,  Newark  Public  Library 
Now  NJEA  regrets  that  New  Jersey  li¬ 
braries  are  not  getting  the  amounts  of 
money  promised.  Although  $400,000  was 
in  this  year's  budget  none  of  it  is  being 
expended.  No  money  was  recommended 
for  next  year's  budget,  with  the  Governor 
assuming  that  this  year’s  money  would 
lay  over  for  use  then.  So  even  though 
the  law  calls  for  aid  to  the  libraries,  it 
looks  like  the  State’s  parsimonious  budget- 
makers  are  not  giving  them  much  actual 
cash  this  year  or  next. 


A  complete  new 
Package  FREE! 

Educators  and  health  authorities 
are  unanimous  in  stating  that 
posture  is  important.  They  state, 
too,  that  it  should  be  stressed  in 
all  schools,  particularly  in  the 
lower  grades. 

American  Seating,  as  a  public 
service,  is  now  making  available 
a  complete  new  Package,  printed 
in  full  color  that  makes  teaching 
and  learning  good  posture  easy. 
Every  teacher  will  want  this  valu¬ 
able  aid. 

It’s  free.  Contains  no  advertis¬ 
ing  .  .  .  has  big,  prominent 
illustrations,  and  a  short  message 
that  is  right  to  the  point.  Chil¬ 
dren  will  love  to  learn  this  way. 
Write  for  your  free  Package 
today.  Please  give  your  name, 
school,  and  address.  It  will  be 
mailed  to  you  postpaid. 


Service  to  Education  .  .  . 

Dear  Mr.  Johnson: 

I  have  been  looking  over  the  January 
issue  of  the  NJEA  Review,  and  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is  a  fine  collection  of  useful  mate¬ 
rials  for  New  Jersey  educators. 

This  reminds  me  again  of  the  wonderful 
service  that  you  and  your  associates  per¬ 
form  for  education  in  New  Jersey  and 
how  grateful  we  should  be  for  those 
services. 

E.  DeAlton  Partridge 
president,  Montclair  S.C. 
The  Review  is  also  grateful  for  the  won¬ 
derful  assistance  given  by  the  faculties 
and  administrators  at  our  colleges  in 
finding  interesting  articles.  Montclair  S.C. 
has  provided  us  with  many  excellent  con¬ 
tributors. 


No  Success,  but  Progress 
Gentlemen: 

The  Weehawken  Teachers’  Association 
would  like  to  thank  you  for  all  the  support 
given  to  us  in  our  recent  salary  struggle. 

Although  we  did  not  succeed  in  our 
efforts,  we  feel  we  made  a  great  deal  of 
progress  for  the  future.  All  of  which 
would  have  been  most  difficult  without 
your  suggestions. 

Our  special  thanks  to  Jack  Bertolino 
who  devoted  hours  to  our  cause  in  terms 
of  advice,  statistics,  speech-making,  as  well 
as  consolation. 

William  C.  Reiner,  President 
Weehawken  Teachers’  Association 

A  continuing  program  working  toward 
salary  progress,  with  regular  visits  by 
NJEA  field  representatives,  is  the  surest 
way  to  long-range  success. 


Educators  Attend  Conference  .  .  . 

A  group  of  16  educators  repre¬ 
sented  the  N.J.  Audio-Visual  Lead¬ 
ership  Council  at  the  fourth  Regional 
Audio-Visual  Leadership  Conference 
at  Central  Connecticut  S.C.  in  New 
Britain,  Conn.  “Tooling  to  Reor¬ 
ganize  Instruction”  was  the  theme 
of  the  conference  sponsored  by  the 
NEA  Department  of  Audio-Visual 
Education,  the  Connecticut  Audio- 
Visual  Association,  and  the  Con¬ 
necticut  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 
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—  MAH.  THIS  COUPON  TODAY - 

FREE  POSTURE  PACKAGE 


Amtricon  Stoting  Company 
Grand  Rapids  7,  Michigan 

Sond  FREE  Posturo  Packago  to: 

Noma 
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President 

Dr.  James  M.  Lynch,  Jr.,  dean  of 
students,  Glassboro  State  College 

Vice-President 

Leonora  Feuchter,  vice-principal. 
Union  H.S. 

Treasurer 

Mrs.  Louise  S.  Vollmer,  seventh 
grade  teacher.  School  No.  14,  Jersey 
City 

Executive  Committee 
Samuel  A.  Gillingham  ....  Atlantic 

Kathryn  E.  Stilwell  .  Bergen 

Sarah  W.  Lowden  .  Burlington 
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Everett  C.  Curry  .  Monmouth 

Louis  Cronholm  .  Morris 
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Kathryn  A.  Yohn  . Somerset 

Mildred  Harden  .  Sussex 

James  Holcombe .  Union 

Ruth  Williams  .  iVarren 
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Ralph  Kehs,  principal.  Evergreen 
School,  Scotch  Plains 

NEA  Directors 

Dr.  Sampson  G.  Smith,  superintendent, 
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Rita  C.  Jacoby,  eighth  grade  teacher, 
J,  S.  Murray  School,  Jersey  City 

NJEA  Staff 
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Laurence  B.  Johnson 
Director  of  Field  Service 
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Director  of  Public  Relations 
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Director  of  Research 
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Field  Representative 

Walter  J.  O’Brien 

Field  Representative 

Jack  J.  Bertolino 
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Associate  Director  of  Research 
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William  D.  Hayward 
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Cover 

“A  Child’s  Pleasure”  won  Bob  Peterson  a  special  award  in  the  senior 
division  of  the  1959  Kodak  High  School  Photo  Contest.  In  this  com¬ 
pletely  unplanned  shot,  he  was  able  to  illustrate  the  complete  absorption 
of  the  young  in  what  they  are  doing. 
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TEACHER  WELFARE — Teachers  in  need  of  Association  advice  on  problems  involving 
tenure  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  Committee  on  Teacher  Welfare  through  the 
Executive  Secretary,  NJEA.  180  W.  State  SL.  Trenton  8,  N.  J.  Telephone  EXport  6-6668. 


Dateline 


WHY 


READ? 


EXPERIENCE 


Europe  in  the  "first 
person"  this  summer! 


EXPLORE 


Edinburgh,  Loch  Lomond, 
London! 


BROWSE 

in  Brussels  and 
Luxembourg. 


ROAM 


through  the  Rhine  Valley, 
the  Black  Forest. 


LEARN 


more  about  Lucerne, 
Liechtenstein,  Austria, 
Venice. 


San  Marino,  Assisi, 
Rome,  Florence. 


PAUSE 


in  Pisa,  Monte  Carlo, 
Nice,  Grenoble. 


PENETRATE 


provocative  Paris! 


(892 


includes  round  trip 


air  fare,  hotels, 
most  meals,  sight¬ 
seeing,  tips,  and 
luiury  motorcooch 
transportation  in 
Europe.  Guaran¬ 
teed  occommo- 
dation  and  tickets 
for  the  Possion 
Play  at  Oberam- 


WRITE: 


Teachtrs'  Trips 


LANSEAIR 

TRAVEL  SERVICE 


1026  17»h  St.,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


PROFESSIONAL  MEETINGS 


The  NEA  Association  for  Supervi¬ 
sion  and  Curriculum  Development 

will  emphasize  “Social  and  Cultural 
Influences  in  Education”  at  its  15th 
annual  conference  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  March  6-10. 


Paterson  State  College  will  have 
Dean  H.  T.  Morse,  of  the  General 
College  of  University  of  Minnesota, 
for  the  main  speaker  at  its  Faculty 
Workshop,  which  runs  from  4:30  to 
10:30  p.m.  on  March  7. 


The  NJ.  Outdoor  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  hold  a  meeting  at  the 
Ridgewood  Education  Center,  Cot¬ 
tage  Place,  Ridgewood,  beginning  at 
8:00*  p.m.,  March  9. 


The  NJ.  Conference  on  the  Handi¬ 
capped  will  have  its  eighth  annual 
conference  with  emphasis  on  “Chil¬ 
dren  with  Aphasia”  at  Newark  State 
College  (lunch  and  registration  $3.50) 
on  March  12. 


The  NJ.  Science  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion  will  hear  Dr.  Vito  Salerno,  dean 
of  the  Fairleigh-Dickinson  University 
School  of  Engineering,  talk  on  “Basic 
Problems  of  Space  Technology”  when 
it  visits  the  Florham-Madison  campus 
of  the  University  (from  9:30  a.m.  to 
3:30  p.m.)  on  March  12. 


J 


meeting  will  be  at  3:00  p.m.,  when 
the  group  meets  at  Montclair  S.C.’s 
Life  Hall  on  March  18. 


National  Wildlife  Week  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  will  be  observed  during  the  week 
of  March  20-26. 


I'he  National  Association  of  Public 
School  Adult  Educators  will  have  its 
third  national  institute  in  New  York 
City,  March  22-27. 


I  he  NJ.  Interscholastic  Coaches  As¬ 
sociation  will  have  its  ninth  annual 
Spring  Athletic  Conference  at  Rut¬ 
gers  University,  New  Brunswick, 
March  25  and  26. 


The  Jersey  City  State  College  Alumni 
.Association  will  have  “Motivation  in 
Elementary  Social  Studies”  as  the 
theme  for  its  first  Professional  Day. 
A  social  studies  teaching  demonstra¬ 
tion  and  critiques  by  well-known  spe¬ 
cialists  will  be  part  of  the  program 
at  the  college  on  March  26. 


The  NJ.  Council  for  Geographic 
Education  will  have  Douglas  Powell 
of  the  N.Y.  Regional  Plan  Associa¬ 
tion  and  Wayne  Nobel  of  the  Pater¬ 
son  City  Planning  Board  as  its 
principal  speakers  for  its  all-day  sym¬ 
posium  at  Paterson  State  College  on 
March  26. 


The  NJ.  Classical  Association  will 
study  “An  Enriched  Program  in 
Latin”  and  see  a  demonstration  of  a 
“teaching  machine”  at  its  mid-winter 
meeting  beginning  at  9:30  a.m.  at 
Montclair  State  College  on  March  12. 


The  1960  White  House  Conference 
on  Children  and  Youth  will  be  held 
in  Washington,  D.C.  from  March  27 
to  .April  2. 


The  NJ.  Association  for  Student 
Teaching  will  have  its  spring  meet¬ 
ing  in  conjunction  with  the  confer¬ 
ence  for  student  teachers  held  by 
Montclair  State  College.  Registra¬ 
tion  will  be  at  9:00  a.m.,  business 


(continued  on  pat;e  336) 
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The  NJ.  Science  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion  in  cooperation  with  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity  and  a  group  of  New  Jersey 
industries  will  sponsor  the  Central 
N.  J.  Science  Fair  at  the  Rutgers  gym¬ 
nasium,  March  29-30. 


N JEA  REVIEW 


resource. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  applica* 
tions  of  bituminous  coal  is  its  distil* 
lation  into  coke.  The  coke  that  results 
from  this  process — by  which  coal  is 
baked  in  ovens  to  release  tars  and 
gases — is  vital  to  our  iron  and  steel 
industry.  But  the  final  use  of  these 
tars  and  gases  is  a  fascinating  story 
in  itself. 

Through  the  miracle  of  modern 
chemistry,  these  by-products  are  con¬ 
verted  into  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
useful,  necessary  items.  In  fact,  in  one 
way  or  another,  coal  derivatives 
touch  your  life  every  day — in  products 
such  as  synthetic  fabrics  for  para¬ 
chutes,  clothing,  and  many  other 
items  . . .  medicines  like  sulfa  drugs, 
aspirin,  anesthetics  . . .  plastics  of  all 
kinds  .  .  .  vitamins,  phonograph 
records,  dyes,  perfumes  and  thou¬ 
sands  more. 

Although  the  value  of  coal  as  a  fuel 
has  been  unquestioned,  today — as 
research  unlocks  more  secrets  hidden 
in  coal — the  bright  future  of  the  coal 
chemistry  industry  gives  us  even 
more  reason  to  be  grateful  for  our 
great  reserves  of  this  wondrous 


r*  ' 


NATIONAL  COAL  ASSOCIATION 

Southern  Building  •  Washington  5,  D.  C 

FREEI  If  you  desire  complete  infor¬ 
mation  on  coal  for  use  in  your  classes, 
fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  below. 


Educational  Seaioo,  National  Coal  Association  I 
802  Southern  Building,  Washington  f,  D.  C. 

□  Please  send  me  a  list  of  rour  teaching  aids. 

P  Please  tend  me  information  on  careers  in  the 
iMustry  for  my  students. 


These  men 
are  floating 
on  coal 

THE  BY-PRODUCTS 
OF  COAL 


March,  itto 


The  best  map  program  ever  devised 


is  featured  ir 


THE  TIEGS-ADAMS  SOCIAL  STUDIES  SERIES 

REVISED  (For  grades  1-6) 


This  entirely  new  map  program  provides  handsome,  informative  maps 
(chiefly  in  full  color)  with  exercises  in  texts,  workbooks,  and  manuals 
that  introduce,  develop,  and  extend  map  skills  and  understandings  from 
year  to  year. 


Many  different  types  of  maps— simple  pictorial,  landform,  hemisphere 
and  global,  historical,  political-physical,  special  purpose  maps— stimulate 
study. 


Standardized  symbols  and  consistent  color  schemes  make  map-reading 
easier  and  promote  the  carry-over  of  map-reading  skills  from  level  to 
level. 


Circular  #229 
gives  complete 
description  of  this 
balanced  series. 


See  for  yourself,  by  writing  for  circular 
#684,  how  truly  magnificent  this  map 
program  really  isl 


GINN  AND  COMPANY 

72  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  1 1 


watch  your 

PRIMARY  PUPILS 

respond  to 

Picture  -  Language 
Marking 


Good 


_  Marking  papers  with 

RUBBER-STAMP  ILLUSTRATIONS 

e  mokes  corrected  popers  interesting  to  children 
, 2^  *  encouroges  pride  ond  desire  for  improvement 

Tiry  *  soves  time,  simplifies  teochers'  comments 

PICTURE-LANGUAGE  expresses  criticism  in  the  child's  language  .  •  . 
brings  pupil  ond  teocher  closer  in  the  desire  for  improvemenf  ond 
chorocter  building. 


Dozens  of  schools  hove  proved  the  procticol  volue  of  SUMMIT  RUBBER 
STAMP  SETS.  Prove  their  helpfulness  in  your  school,  without  obfigotion. 

Tkewtands  in  wee  in  I 

tcheolt  all  ever  tha  1  Kit  S4.50  *  6  KltS  S3.95  ES. 

country.  | 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED/ 


SEND  COUPON  NOW 


^4b  U  in  ifouA  claAl 

fO  fKBBi 


□  SEND  SET  OF  6  RUBBER  STAMPS,  INK 
PAD,  DESK  RACK.  Enclosed  is  $4.50. 

□  SEND  6  KITS  AT  $3.95  Ea.  TOTAL  $23.70 


Complete  set  includes  6 

Illustrated  Stamps,  Ink 
Pad  and  Desk-Top  Stamp 
Display  Rack.  Return  Set 
in  10  days  if  not  fully 
satisfiedi 


Dateline 


(continued  from  page  334) 


The  National  Science  Teachers  As 
sociation  will  be  “On  Course  fo 
K-12”  at  its  eighth  annual  conven 
tion  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  Mard 
29-April  2. 


The  NJ.  Reading  Teachers  Assoco- 
tion  will  have  Paul  Witty  as  its 
speaker  for  its  third  annual  Reading 
Conference,  at  Trenton  H.S.  on  Apri 
2. 


The  Metropolitan  Committee  on 
temational  Education  will  hold  hs 
seventh  annual  conference  at  United 
Nations  headquarters  and  the  Car 
negie  Endowment  International  Cen¬ 
ter  on  Saturday,  April  2. 


National  Library  Week  with  a  theme, 
of  “Open  Wonderful  New  Worlds—] 
Wake  Up  and  Read”  will  be  ob¬ 
served  in  New  Jersey,  April  3-9. 


The  Essex  County  Education  Asm 
ciation  will  hold  its  annual  Legisla¬ 
tive  Dinner  at  the  Essex  HoustI 
Newark,  on  April  7. 


The  NJ.  School  Library  Associatm 
will  sponsor  a  program  for  it 
members  in  the  Ocean.  Mercer,  and 
Monmouth  County  areas.  Frank 
Weinheimer,  superintendent  of  Mon¬ 
mouth  Reg.  H.S.,  will  tell  how  “The 
Superintendent  Looks  at  the  School 
Library”  at  8:00  p.m.  in  the  librarv 
'  of  Rumson-Fair  Haven  Reg.  H.S. 
I  on  April  7. 


The  Eastern  Business  Teachers  Ap 
sociation  will  hold  its  63rd  annual  Hi 
convention  in  the  Sheraton  Hotd 
Philadelphia.  Pa.  “1960 — A  Nc«  CC 
Decade:  A  Convention  With  a  Nc»  - 
Look”  will  be  the  theme  of  tb 


I  convention,  April  14-16. 


(continued  on  page  338) 
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KSSO  IiKSKAK('H  works  wonders  with  oil 


Help  your  hair  to  better  health!  New  medicated  preparations 
contain  a  chemical  invented  by  Esso  Research  that  helps  in 
controlling  dandruff.  Grooming  hair  or  pampering  ^  ~  ’'v 
cars . . .  Esso  Research  works  wonders  with  oil.  (  CSSO) 


BOOKS  TO  READ  AND  PLEASE 

Grades  1  through  6 

The  Nation’s  Basic  Readers 

THE  ALICE  AND  JERRY  READING  PROGRAM 

•  Lessons  specially  geared  to  meet  the  requirements  of  all  ability 
groups — superior,  average,  immature 

•  Appealing  stories  for  children,  illustrated  in  full  color 

•  Systematic  presentation  of  skills,  featuring  a  gradual  and  logical 
introduction  of  new  words 

•  Complete  Teacher’s  Guidebooks 

•  Many  teaching  aids  correlated  for  use  with  the  texts 

Exciting  Supplementary  Reading 

THE  WONDER-STORY  BOOKS 

•  Traditional  folk  stories,  legends,  fairy  tales,  dramatically 
told  with  controlled  vocabulary 

•  Wide  variety  of  stories  accompanied  by  full-color  illustrations 

•  Material  organized  to  help  develop  a  taste  for  good  literature,  a 
better  understanding  of  our  literary  heritage 

•  Adaptable  to  any  reading  program,  or  for  use  with  The  Alice 
and  Jerry  Books 

ROW,  PETERSON  AND  COMPANY 

Evanston,  Illinois  •  Elmsford,  New  York 


Today's  curriculum 
is  more  demanding 
than  ever  before! 

1.  Its  content  is  expanded. 

2.  Its  standards  are  varied  and 
exacting. 


All  new 

Metropolitan 
Achievement  Tests 

for  Grades  1-9 


meet  today’s  challenge 

1.  in  content— They  offer  unmatched  coverage  of 
today’s  curriculum  including  work-study  skills 
and  science  and  social  studies  content. 

2.  in  standards.— The  norms,  based  on  over  500,000 
pupils  in  49  states,  represent  the  most  up-to- 
date  picture  of  pupil  achievement. 

World  Book  Company 

Yonkers*on>Hudson,  New  York 
Walter  R.  Fleet.  Jr.,  and  Joseph  L.  Pennington 
New  Jersey  representatives 
Leon  Hoffman,  Middle  Atlantic  Msr. 


Dateline 

(continued  from  page  336) 

The  Association  for  Childhood  Edn* 
cation  International  will  explore  the 
theme  “For  Every  Child — All  That 
He  Is  Capable  of  Becoming”  at  its 
annual  Study  Conference  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  the  week  of  April  17. 

CONCERTS 

“Elijah”  will  be  performed  by  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol¬ 
ogy  Glee  Club,  the  Voorhees  Chapd 
Choir  of  Douglass  College,  and  the 
Rutgers  University  Chamber  Orches¬ 
tra  at  Voorhees  Chap)el,  Douglass 
College,  New  Brunswick,  at  3:00 
p.m.,  March  6. 

The  Rutgers  University  Chamber 
Orchestra  with  baritone  soloist  Joho 
Powell  will  present  a  musical  eve¬ 
ning  at  the  Voorhees  Chapel  of 
Douglass  College,  New  Brunswick, 
at  8:30  p.m.,  March  20. 

Camera  Concert!,  one  of  the  Voor¬ 
hees  Chapel  Concerts,  an  offering  of 
Series  Two  of  the  Rutgers  UniversiQi 
Concerts  will  be  presented  at  the 
Voorhees  Chapel  of  E>ouglass  C(d- 
lege,  New  Brunswick.  Tickets  for  the 
concert  which  are  priced  at  $1.50, 
are  available  from  the  Music  Depart¬ 
ment,  Douglass  College,  March  23. 

:  EXHIBITIONS 

“Nature  Collecting,”  outlining  meth 
I  ods  of  finding  and  preserving  leaves 
I  and  flowers;  insects  and  butterfliei; 

I  rocks,  minerals,  and  fossils;  and  se»> 

!  shore  life,  is  the  current  special  exhk 
,  bition  in  the  Junior  Museum  gallery 
i  of  the  Newark  Museum. 

I 

RADIO  PROGRAMS 

“Speaking  of  Schools,”  daily  fiv» 
I  minute  program  of  education  newt 
I  produced  by  NJEA  and  the  N.  J. 
I  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachen 
Broadcast  times  on  local  stations  are 


;  WBUD,  Trenton  .  6:30  pJk 

I  WCMC,  Wildwood  9:05  p A 

WCTC,  New  Brunswick  9:40  pJfc 

WCRV,  Weshington . Time  Verid 

WFPS,  Atlantic  City  ...  9:05  p* 

WJLK,  Asbury  Park  1 :20  p.d 

WKDN,  Camden  5:20  p.» 

1  WMTR,  Morristown  1 :30  p.d 

j  WNNJ,  Newton  .  2:05  pJk 

I  WNTA,  Newark  .  1 1 :05  pA 

I  WPRB,  Princeton  .  6:15  p4d 

WSNJ,  Bridgeton  .  7:15  p.* 

'  WTTM,  Trenton  .  7:15  p.» 

i  WWBZ,  Vineland  .  6:10  p.«. 
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1960  SUMMER  SESSIONS 


Most  claiMt  wilt  b«  held  in  Curtis  Holt,  th*  rccnnlly  complatad,  modnm, 
•ntiraly  air-conditioned  clattroom  building  on  the  University  Campus. 


THREE  SESSIONS  WILL  BE  GIVEN 

PRE-SESSION 


REGULAR  SESSION 

Monday,  June  27 
Friday,  August  5 
Rmghtration 
Friday,  June  24 
9  a.m.  to  2  p.m. 

Saturday,  June  25 
9  a.m.  to  1 1  a.m. 

Foreign  studytours  are  offered  in  French,  Music,  Art,  Education,  History,  and  Social  Welfare. 


SECOND  SESSION 


Monday,  June  6  to 
Friday,  June  24 
Kmgistration 
Friday,  June  3 
9  a.m.  to  2  p.m. 


Monday,  August  8  to 
Friday,  August  26 
Kmgistration 
Friday,  August  5 
9  o.m.  to  2  p.m. 


OFFICE  HOURS 

Daily: 

8:30  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 
Saturday: 

9  a.m.  to  12  Noon 


For  further  information  write  or  visit 


DIRECTOR  OF  SUMMER  SESSIONS 

TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 

Brood  St.  and  Montgomery  Avo.,  Philadelphia  32,  Penno. 


'Open  Wonderful  New  Worlds* 


SUCCESS 
IN  SPELLING 

for 

better 

spelling 

skills 


1  Outstanding  word  lists  on 
*  three  ability  levels,  consist¬ 
ing  of  words  most  often 
used  in  writing. 

0  Strongest  phonetic  and 
^  word-analysis  program- 
pupils  learn  how  to  spell 
and  how  to  continue  as 
good  spellers. 

Q  Superior  Teacher’s  Editions 
clear  and  specific,  with  an¬ 
swers  reproduced  on  text 
pages. 

World 

Book  Company 

Walter  R.  Fleet.  Jr.  and 
Joseph  L.  Pennington 
New  Jersey  representatives 
Leon  Hoffman.  Middle  Atlantic  Mfcr. 

Yonker8>on«Hudson,  New  York 


National  Library  Week  Scheduled  for  April 


For  the  third  consecutive  year. 
National  Library  Week  will  be  ob¬ 
served  in  more  than  5000  urban  and 
rural  communities  in  all  SO  states. 
This  year  the  tribute  to  reading  will 
be  April  3. 

The  observance  is  sponsored  by 
the  National  Book  Committee,  Inc., 
a  non-profit  citizen’s  group,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  American  Library 
Association.  The  theme  for  the  Week 
is  “Open  Wonderful  New  Worlds — 
Wake  Up  and  Read.” 

Mrs.  Meyner  Leads 

A  recent  addition  to  the  roster  of 
distinguished  people  who  are  work¬ 
ing  to  promote  the  success  of  the 
campaign  is  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Meyner. 
Mrs.  Meyner  has  the  honor  of  serv- 


Professional  Day  Set 
For  J.C.S.C.  Alumni 

An  innovation  in  the  annual  spring 
meeting  of  the  Jersey  City  State  Col¬ 
lege  Alumni  Association  will  turn 
March  26  into  the  college’s  first 
Alumni  Professional  Day.  From  9:00 
a.m.  to  12:00  noon,  J.C.S.C.  gradu¬ 
ates  will  study  “Motivation  in  Ele¬ 
mentary  Social  Studies. 

Lectures  and  round-table  discus¬ 
sions  will  be  directed  by  the  college 
faculty.  The  program  is  being  devel¬ 
oped  by  Abraham  Resnick,  professor 
of  social  science,  in  collaboration 
with  Dr.  William  A.  Liggette,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  social  science  department. 
Alumni  on  the  planning  committee 
include  Joseph  Tiscornia.  Muriel  J. 
Hornung,  Mrs.  Irving  S.  Ziegler,  and 
Samuel  Shapiro. 

An  upper  elementary  school  class 
will  be  used  for  a  demonstration  les¬ 
son.  Dr.  Edward  R.  Kolevzon  will 
offer  the  chief  critique.  He  is  the 
author  of  “Our  World  and  Its  Peo¬ 
ples.”  a  social  studies  textbook  pub¬ 
lished  by  Allyn  and  Bacon.  Other 
critiques  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Resnick 
and  by  Bruce  Kirk,  another  profes¬ 
sor  at  the  college. 

Joseph  R.  Tiscornia  is  president¬ 
elect  of  the  J.  C.  Alumni  group. 
Further  information  on  the  spring 
meeting  may  be  obtained  from  Dr. 
Marion  R.  Balboni,  Jersey  City  State 
College,  Jersey  City  5,  N.J. 


ing  as  chairman  of  the  New  Jersey 
committee. 

National  Library  Week  has  the 
support  of  some  of  the  nation’s  top¬ 
flight  talent  in  promoting  better  read¬ 
ing  habits.  Again  this  year.  Wait  Dis¬ 
ney  will  produce  three  spot  films  for 
use  in  theatres  and  on  television. 
Prominent  authors  will  contribute 
newspaper  articles  for  distribution  by 
major  feature  syndicates.  Some  26 
magazines  will  publish  articles  on 
the  diversity  of  National  Library 
Week  themes,  with  particular  emph¬ 
asis  on  teen-age  reading  development 
programs. 

A  school  kit  of  this  year’s  promo¬ 
tional  aids,  created  for  use  by  teach¬ 
ers,  has  been  made  available.  The 
kit  will  assist  teachers  in  planning 
classroom  activities  and  help  stimu¬ 
late  student  interest  in  the  Week,  it 
is  being  offered  to  teachers  for  $1. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  obtain¬ 
ing  the  kit  and  any  further  informa¬ 
tion  on  National  Library  Week  may 
contact  Mrs.  Margaret  Whaley,  di¬ 
rector  of  Elizabeth  Public  Library, 
Elizabeth. 


Lectures  on  U.S.  Education  .  .  . 

Dr.  Lester  B.  Ball,  superintendent 
of  Millburn  township  public  schools, 
recently  returned  from  a  10-day 
speaking  tour  through  the  province 
of  Alberta,  Canada.  Dr.  Ball’s  lec¬ 
tures  highlighted  the  latest  advances 
in  American  education.  He  stressed 
comprehensive  testing  programs  and 
the  courses  being  offered  to  advanced 
students. 


"I'd  answer  your  question  but  I 
think  we're  due  for  a  fire  drill 
any  minute." 
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WINSTON 


COMMUNICATION 

PROGRAM 


including 


I 


WinstCNi  Basic  Readers 
Winston  American  English 


by  Russell  G.  Stauffer,  Alvina  Treut  Burrows 

and  a  team  of  more  than  twenty  educators 


Here  is  the  first  compatible  program  in  reading  and 
language  arts  specifically  planned  and  developed  to 
help  the  learner  more  quickly  attain  the  skill  of 
communicating  effectively  with  others. 

The  new  program  consists  of  two  series  of  text¬ 
books,  W'inslon  Basic  Readers  and  U  inston  Ameri¬ 


can  En^ish,  jointly  authored  so  that  each  phase 
of  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  speaking,  and 
listening  augments  the  other . . . 

...  Yef  each  series  may  be  used  independently 
of  the  other! 


OHN  C.  WINSTON  CamflOdUfj 

1010  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

in  N«w  J»rMy  by: 


Publishers  since  1884 


SAM  B.  McDOWELl 
91  Hillcrttt  Av«nu«,  Tranton,  N«w  Jariay 


ROBERT  M.  WAYMAN 
East  Main  Straot,  Mandhom,  N«w  Jartay 


WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY 

GRADUATE  SUMMER  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS 


ARE  YOU  HE  WHO  WOULD  ASSUME  A  PLACE  TO  TEACH  .  .  .  HERE  IN  THE 

STATES?  THE  PLACE  IS  AUGUST,  THE  TERMS  OBDURATE 

Walt  Whitman 


Society  expects  teachers  to  be  thoughtful,  well  read,  well 
informed  people;  to  have  a  high  degree  of  com|>etence  in  one 
or  two  subjects,  plus  familiarity  with  others  of  general  interest. 

Wesleyan  University  maintains  its  Graduate  Summer  Sch<N>l 
in  order  to  help  teachers  meet  these  demands.  Only  educators 
are  admitted.  We  welcome  men  and  women  who  are  teachers 
or  administrators  in  public  nr  private  elementary  or  high 
schools  who  meet  our  mixlest  entrance  requirements.  We  offer 
courses  in  Art,  Astronomy,  Biology,  Chemistry,  Economics. 
Geology,  Government,  History,  Literature,  Mathematics, 
Music,  Philosophy,  Physics  and  Psychology. 

In  order  to  encourage  teachers  to  take  up  new  subjects  (and 
thus  to  become  the  widely  educated  people  s<iciety  expects 
them  to  be)  we  provide  elementary  courses  in  all  these  sub¬ 
jects.  But  though  they  are  elementary  they  are  m)t  easy;  the 
work  is  hard  and  abundant.  (Of  course  we  offer  a  larger 
number  of  advanced  than  of  elementary  courses.) 

The  courses  are  designed  especially  for  teachers,  the  classes 
are  small  (average  enrollment:  ten  per  section),  the  student 
is  able  to  discuss,  question,  obtain  individual  attention.  Many 


gcM>d  teachers  have  found  the  work  interesting,  rewarding,  and 
a  means  of  personal  and  professional  growth. 

Teachers  who  complete  thirty  hours  earn  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  in  Liberal  Studies. 

Students  who  live  on  campus  are  housed  in  attractive  new 
dormitories. 

Extra-curricular  activities  include  swimming,  tennis  and 
other  sports,  square  dances,  concerts,  trips  to  Tanglew<x)d 
(Boston  Symphony  Orchestra),  The  American  Shakespeare 
Theatre  at  Stratford,  and  to  other  nearby  summer  theaters. 
Ocean  beaches,  lakes,  and  state  parks  are  within  easy  reach. 


CLASSES  JULY  7  TO  AUGUST  16 

For  further  information  please  write  to 
J.  S.  Doltry,  Director,  Summer  School  for  Teochers 
Box  39  Wesleyan  Station,  Middletown,  Connecticut 
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The  President  Says  . . 


Who's  To  Teach  Our  Children? 


A  qualified  teacher  in  every  classroom  from  Sussex  to  Cape  May  has 
long  been  the  goal  of  NJEA  ...  to  that  end  it  has  devoted  much  of  its 
time  and  energy  to  improving  conditions  within  the  profession  .  .  . 
and  encouraging  intelligent,  personable  high  school  graduates  to  look 
toward  teaching  as  a  career  .  .  . 


In  many  ways  this  has  been  a  losing  battle  .  .  .  the  number  graduating 
from  teacher-preparation  curriculums  is  still  pitifully  small  ...  the 
number  holding  emergency  certificates  grows  monthly  and  is  many 
times  larger  today  than  it  was  10  years  ago  .  .  . 

Dr.  James  M.  Lynch,  Jr. 


As  a  profession,  of  course,  we  must  be  concerned  not  only  with  the 
quantity  of  teachers  available  but  also  with  their  quality  .  .  .  What 
kind  of  preparation  should  a  teacher  have?  .  .  .  Should  he  have  a 
broad,  liberal-arts  background?  .  .  .  depth  of  scholarship  in  those  areas 
he  intends  to  teach?  .  .  .  skill  in  teaching  techniques?  .  .  .  Should  a 
future  high  school  teacher  be  prepared  differently  from  an  elementary 
school  one?  .  .  .  What  kind  of  student-teaching  experience  should 
one  have,  and  when? 


With  the  background  gained  from  national  meetings  at  Bowling 
Green,  Kansas  City,  and  San  Diego,  our  committee  on  Teacher  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Professional  Standards  is  structuring  a  full-day  conference 
on  New  Jersey’s  teacher-preparation  program  for  a  Saturday  in  mid- 
October  .  .  .  Every  facet  of  the  problem  will  get  a  thorough  going-over 
by  academicians,  teachers,  superintendents,  and  other  educators  from 
all  levels  and  from  all  categories  .  .  . 


If  you  have  ideas  on  who  should  enter  our  profession  .  .  .  how,  what, 
and  when  certain  things  ought  to  be  taught  .  .  .  you’ll  want  to  be 
there  ...  for  you  just  might  be  able  to  influence  the  course  of  teacher- 
preparation  in  the  years  to  come. 
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NJEA's  First  1960  Legislative  Success 
Gains  New'  State  Education  Building 

New  $2,500,000  office  building  to  be  built  by  the  Teachers' 
Pension  Fund  and  rented  on  a  20-year  purchase  agreement. 


One  major  proposal  in  NJEA’s 
1960  Legislative  Program  is  already 
enacted.  New  Jersey’s  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  will  get  a  new 
$2,500,000  office  building.  The  mod¬ 
em  education  center  will  be  built  by 
the  Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity 
Fund  and  rented  to  the  State  on  a 
lease-purchase  basis. 

The  arrangement  was  endorsed  by 
NJEA  after  repeated  attempts  to  find 
money  in  annual  budgets  and  other 
sources  had  failed.  It  was  specifically 
designed  to  counter  a  plan  recom¬ 
mended  last  year  by  Governor  Mey- 
ner  for  using  money  of  the  Teachers’ 
Pension  and  Annuity  Fund. 

After  introducing  the  bill  on  Jan¬ 
uary  25,  its  eight  Senate  sponsors 
quickly  moved  it  through  on  an  emer¬ 
gency  resolution  on  February  1.  The 
Senators  endorsing  S-92  were  Ridolfi 
(D.,  Mercer),  Stout  (R.,  Mon¬ 
mouth),  Cowgill  (D.,  Camden),  Hil- 
lery  (R.,  Morris),  Dumont  (R., 
Warren),  Crane  (R.,  Union),  Lynch 
(D.,  Middlesex),  and  Fox  (D.,  Es¬ 
sex). 

Moved  Fast  in  Assembly 

The  following  Monday,  Assembly 
majority  leader  LeRoy  J.  D’Aloia 
(D.,  Essex),  with  assistance  from 
minority  leader  Pierce  H.  Deamer 
(R.,  Bergen),  education  committee 
chairman  Frederick  H.  Hauser  (D., 
Hudson),  former  speaker  William 
Kurtz  (D.,  ^iddlesex),  and  speaker 
Maurice  V:  Brady  (D.,  Hudson), 
spirited  the  bill  through  the  Assem¬ 
bly.  The  Assemblymen  graciously 
accepted  the  Senate  version  of  the 
bill,  which  was  identical  to  A-333, 
introduced  by  Hauser,  Musto  (D., 
Hudson),  Farrington  (D.,  Mercer), 
and  D’Aloia.  It  passed  the  Assembly 
56  to  0. 

4 

Governor  Meyner  signed  the  bill 
on  February  1 5  and  announced^  that 
)Work  would  begin  immediately  on 
plans  for  the  new  structure.  Present 
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assumptions  are  that  the  building  will 
be  located  on  West  State  Street  some¬ 
where  near  the  present  Department 
building,  across  the  street  from  NJEA 
headquarters. 

The  new  law  will  enable  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Division  of  Investment, 
subject  to  the  usual  approval  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Teachers’ 
Pension  and  Annuity  Fund,  to  invest 
up  to  one  percent  of  the  Fund’s  in¬ 
vested  money  in  property  and  real 
estate  to  be  rented  to  the  State.  It 
calls  for  annual  rental  payments  by 
the  State  to  amortize  the  total  actual 
cost  of  land,  construction,  improve¬ 
ment  and  supervision  of  construction, 
over  a  period  of  20  years,  plus  inter¬ 


est  equal  to  four  percent  on  the 
amount  still  due. 

Until  full  payment  is  made,  the 
real  estate  investment  will  be  carried 
as  an  asset  of  the  fund.  The  act 
also  provides  that  the  State  may  buy 
the  building  and  property  from  the 
Fund  at  any  time  before  the  end  of 
the  20  year  payment  period  by  com¬ 
pleting  payment  of  the  total  actual 
cost. 


WHAT  OTHER  STATES 
ARE  DOING 

Staff  mamban  of  tha  Michiqan  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  arc  maatin9  with  archi¬ 
tects  to  plan  tha  MEA's  naw  haadquartars 
to  be  built  on  a  3.8  acre  site  in  East 
Lansinq,  Mich.  Included  in  aach  SIS.OO 
MEA  membership  fee  and  each  $6.00  af¬ 
filiate  membership  fee  is  $1.00  for  the 
Building  and  Sita  Fund.  This  assessment 
began  in  1957  and  will  continue  for  10 
years.  Tha  fund,  mostly  invested  in  gov¬ 
ernment  bonds  until  needed,  now  totals 
$146,193. 


Ask  Appropriations  Committe  Action 


College  Salary  Issue  Pushed  With  Legislature 


Failure  by  Governor  Meyner  to 
put  $911,000  in  his  1961  State  Bud¬ 
get  for  increasing  college  faculty 
salaries  has  not  deterred  the  College 
Salary  Committee.  Working  with 
NJEA  staff  assistance,  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  Rutgers  University,  the  six 
State  Colleges,  and  Newark  College 
of  Engineering  are  appealing  to  the 
Legislature’s  Joint  Appropriation 
committee  to  take  action. 

The  $91 1,000  is  the  amount  neces¬ 
sary  to  enact  the  first  step  of  a  two- 
year  plan  recommended  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  for  adjusting 
salaries  at  the  State  University  and 
Colleges.  Present  ranges  run  from 
a  starting  salary  of  $4,750  for  an 
instructor  to  a  top  salary  of  $10,560 
for  a  full  professor.  The  State  Board 
wants  to  see  the  Civil  Service  ranges 
for  these  positions  changed  so  that 
by  1962,  it  can  offer  $6,063  to  its 
new  staff  members  and  at  least  $13,- 
477  to  its  top  people. 

The  Committee  gained  much  sup¬ 
port  from  other  state-wide  organiza¬ 


tions  at  a  luncheon  held  at  the 
Princeton  Inn  on  February  19.  CIO 
leader  Joel  R.  Jacobson  recalled  the 
public's  support  for  the  1959  College 
Bond  Issue  by  saying  “It  takes  more 
than  beautiful  buildings  to  make  a 
first-rate  university  or  college.’’ 

Among  those  attending  the  lunch¬ 
eon  were  the  N.J.  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  N.J.  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers,  the  American 
Association  of  University  Women, 
the  N.J.  State  CIO  Council,  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  the  Public 
Affairs  Council  of  the  N.J.  YWCA’s, 
and  the  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action. 

Letters  from  the  faculty  members 
to  their  Legislators  have  been 
abundant. 

The  college  professors  are  also 
asking  for  letters  from  other  inter¬ 
ested  citizens  to  help  convince  the 
lawmakers  that  adding  money  to  the 
Appropriations  Bill  would  be  popu¬ 
lar. 
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More  State  Aid,  Plus  New  Taxes, 
Aimed  for  by  Campaign  Speakers 


Each  county  has  a  speakers'  bureau  to  push  for  A- 1 79,  A* 1 80 
and  for  sales  or  income  tax  to  finance  $95,000,000  in  school  aid. 


Can  New  Jersey  schools  get  twice 
as  much  money  in  State  school  aid 
next  year?  That’s  the  big  question 
speakers  are  raising  before  hundreds 
of  local  organizations  in  New  Jersey. 

Trained  at  county  campaign 
“schools,”  the  speakers  are -showing 
the  filmstrip  “Let  George  Help  Do 
It,”  and  giving  out  thousands  of  fliers 
on  “Pupils  and  Taxes.” 

The  speakers  have  been  recruited 
in  each  county  from  the  ranks  of 
PTA’s,  school  boards,  NJEA  mem¬ 
bers,  and  district  sup>erintendents. 
Specifically  they  are  working  for  two 
school  aid  bills.  A- 179  and  A- 180, 
which  call  for  an  increase  of  $95,- 
000,000  in  aid  to  local  school  dis¬ 
tricts  for  operating  expenses  and 
buildings.  This  would  bring  total 
state  aid  to  $190,216,639  in  the 
1960-61  school  year,  instead  of  the 
$96,081,686  anticipated  in  the  1961 


While  most  audiences  agree  oh 
the  need  for  more  school  aid,  many 
speakers  still  find  the  tax  half  of 
their  story  meets  resistance.  This 
reluctance  to  consider  a  sales  or  in¬ 
come  tax  to  finance  the  program  has 
kept  the  bills  bottled  up  in  the  As¬ 
sembly  Appropriations  Committee. 


Despite  Success 

Even  though  some  lawmakers — like 
Senators  Dumont,  Crane,  Wadding- 
ton,  and  Ozzard,  and  Assemblyman 
Bateman — ran  on  “school  aid-new 
tax  platforms”  and  won,  many  pxjli- 
tical  leaders  still  prefer  not  to  talk 
about  the  tax  issue. 

Legislative  silence  on  the  state  aid 
bills  is  matched  by  the  Governor 
who  avoided  any  mention  of 
the  school  finance  problem  in  both 
his  annual  message  to  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  and  his  annual  Budget.  Since 


sources  of  revenue,  he  repeated  his 
boast  that  New  Jersey  still  didn’t 
have  a  sales  or  income  tax. 

The  State  aid  advocates,  of  course, 
are  saying  just  the  opposite.  “Rather 
than  being  proud  that  New  Jersey  is 
one  of  only  three  states  without  such 
taxes  (rural  Nebraska  and  oil-rich 
Texas  are  the  others),  we  ought  to 
join  the  other  47  that  have  one  of 
the  broad-based  state  levies,”  the 
argument  goes. 

The  four  groups,  PTA,  Federated 
Boards,  NJEA,  and  Superintendents, 
claim  that  the  increased  cost  of 
schools  will  mean  higher  local  taxes 
on  property  unless  there  is  more 
money  from  the  State.  “Since  1957, 
school  costs  have  gone  up  about 
$98,000,000,”  the  “Pupil  and  Taxes” 
flier  says,  “but  State  aid  increased 
only  $9,000,000,”  The  flier  shows 
that  for  each  pupil  in  school  in  the 
1958-59  school  year,  the  federal 
government  gave  $7  in  taxes,  the 
State  $90,  and  the  local  municipal¬ 
ity  $360. 

Speakers  are  finding  considerable 
interest  in  local  communities  because 
of  the  relationship  of  school  costs  to 
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U.S.  SENATE  ACTION  on  Fedaral  school 
support  took  up  most  of  the  conversa¬ 
tion  and  remarks  of  Mrs.  May  C.  Smith 
and  Or.  Glenn  Robinson.  Mrs.  Smith, 
a  special  class  teacher  in  Trenton,  is 
vice-chairman  of  the  NEA  Leqislativa 
Commission.  Dr.  Robinson  is  assistant 
director  of  research  at  NEA. 
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jumping  higher  with  each  new  school 
budget,  it  seems  likely  that  many 
homeowners  will  support  a  new  state 
tax  rather  than  face  several  more 
rounds  of  big  property  tax  jumps. 
The  secret,  as  the  speakers  chairmen 
are  telling  their  campaign  workers, 
is  to  get  before  every  possible  com¬ 
munity  organization.  Once  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  shown  what  more  state  aid  can 
do,  it  is  hoped  that  considerable 
sentiment  will  force  the  Legislature 
to  abandon  its  “no-new-tax”  attitude. 

Developing  Committees 
Helping  the  development  of  county 
campaign  committees  and  the  speak¬ 
ers’  bureaus  has  been  Lewis  R.  Ap¬ 
plegate,  NJEA  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations.  Together  with  NJEA’s  new 
field  representative  John  Shagg,  he 
has  been  holding  training  sessions  in 
each  county,  organizing  filmstrip  and 
materials  centers,  and  outlining  pub¬ 
licity  procedures.  Within  a  month, 
it  is  expected  that  he  will  have  in¬ 
volved  several  other  state  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  formation  of  a  large-scale 
"Citizens  Committee”  combining  all 
the  forces  interested  in  school  aid 
and  a  sales  or  income  tax. 


Dumont  Bill  Passes  Senate 

Social  Security  Offset  Bil 

Senator  Wayne  Dumont  is  again 
leading  the  way  in  NJEA’s  four-year 
battle  to  protect  the  retirement  op¬ 
tion  of  those  teachers  who  lost  the 
right  to  avoid  social  security  cover¬ 
age  when  the  federal  government 
changed  its  eligibility  rules  in  19S6. 

His  bill,  S-69,  was  introduced  on 
January  18,  and  promptly  passed 
the  Senate  on  February  1.  The  bill 
was  referred  to  the  Assembly  Edu¬ 
cation  Committee  and  quickly  re¬ 
ported  on  second  reading  on  Febru¬ 
ary  15. 

When  the  Legislature  comes  back 
from  its  current  recess  on  March  15, 
further  efforts  will  aim  for  speedy 
approval  by  the  Assembly. 

The  big  test  for  S-69,  as  it  has 
been  for  its  predecessors,  is  approval 
by  Governor  Robert  B.  Meyner.  In 
1957,  a  similar  bill  passed  both 
houses  but  was  vetoed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor.  He  then  claimed  it  was  too 
costly  and  too  difficult  to  administer. 

The  State  Senate,  including  many 
members  of  the  Governor’s  own 


Again  in  Assembly 

political  party,  over-rode  the  veto 
15-1.  Then,  the  Governor  made  the 
bill  a  test  of  his  political  strength. 
When  the  motion  to  over-ride  came 
up  in  the  Assembly,  only  38  votes — 
two  short — could  be  counted  for  the 
bill.  The  Governor  had  kept  all  but 
two  Democrats  from  voting  against 
him. 

Each  year  since,  the  Republican- 
dominated  Senate  has  approved  other 
versions  of  the  bill;  each  year  the 
bill  has  become  stalled  in  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Assembly. 

NJEA  is  especially  hopeful  that 
teachers  affected  will  write  to  their 
Assemblymen  and  also  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor.  Whether  NJEA  will  succeed 
in  getting  the  Assembly  leadership 
to  call  for  a  vote  on  this  bill  largely 
depends  on  the  Governor’s  disposi¬ 
tion.  If  he  is  still  unalterably  op¬ 
posed  to  the  bill,  few  of  his  party 
members  in  the  Assembly  are  likely 
to  vote  against  his  wishes  unless  there 
is  considerable  sentiment  for  the  bill 
from  the  constituents  back  home. 


18  Bills  Need  Their  Work  .  .  . 


1960  Legislative  Conference  draws  hundreds  to  hear  need 
for  State  aid,  taxes,  minimum  salaries,  and  other  bills. 


Uh: 


CLOSE  TO  500  teacher-leaders  repreientlng 
various  local  and  county  associations  came 
to  Trenton  on  Saturday,  February  6  tor  the 
annual  NJEA  Legislative  Conference.  At  the 
morning  session  in  the  War  Memorial  audi¬ 
torium,  they  heard  detailed  explanations  of 
the  18  NJEA-backed  bills  now  before  the 
Legislature.  Among  the  speakers  were  Marion 
Kiehl  on  pension  legislation,  Fred  Branca 
on  welfare  proposals,  John  Shops  on  the 
residency  bill.  Dr.  H.  Lee  Ellis  on  college 
faculty  and  State  Department  salaries,  Gladys 
Geer  on  raising  the  State  minimum  teacher 
salary  schedule,  James  Holcombe  on  the 
new  State  Department  of  Education  building, 
and  Gerald  Hopkins  on  State  aid  and  taxes. 


Left: 

FRED  HAUSER  (right),  sponsor  of  NJEA's 
State  Aid  bills.  A- 1 79  and  A- 1 80,  spoke  on 
the  prospect  for  increased  current  expense 
and  building  aid.  At  the  luncheon  table, 
he  talked  to  Dr.  Frederick  L.  Hipp,  NJEA 
Executive  Secretary,  and  Mrs.  Louise  S. 
Vollmer,  NJEA  Treasurer. 


THE  HIGHLIGHT  of  the  conference  was  the 
stirring  luncheon  speech  by  Joe  Chandler 
(left),  executive  secretary  for  the  Washington 
Education  Association,  Seattle,  Wash.  Dr. 
James  M.  Lynch,  Jr.  (right),  NJEA  President, 
presided  at  the  conference  and  lunchaon. 
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teaching  certificates.”  His  TEPS  com¬ 
mittee  has  discovered  6,458  such 
teachers  in  New  Jersey  schools  this 
year.  This  is  521  more  than  a  year 
With  such  potential  opposition  in  ago. 
mind,  NJEA  is  organizing  its  1960  “More  than  one  out  of  every  seven 
salary  campaign  on  a  “do-it-yourself  New  Jersey  teachers,”  he  reports, 
basis.”  A  meeting  of  county  as-  “are  teaching  under  less  than  regular 
sociation  leaders  in  Trenton  Febru-  certification”  (actual  ratio  1:6.76).” 
ary  18  was  told,  “this  time  we  cannot  deeded  in  Minimum  Districts 

get  involved  with  widespread  pub-  j,asic 

he  support  It  wiU  be  up  to  each  .^mpaign  document,  “New  Jersey’s 
teacher  m  h.s  own  contacts  with  the  Minimum  Salaries  for  Teachers  Must 
le^slators  to  get  this  bil  passed  ^o  Up,”  districts  which  rely  on  the 

minimum  schedules  are  also 
Walter  J.  O  Brien,  forced  to  rely  on  teachers  with  sub- 
NJEA  field  representative  each  certificates  to  an  alarming 

county  IS  setting  up  an  A-9  cam-  extent 

pai^  committee  The  groups  will  ^.9  proposal,  sponsored 

work  with  all  the  teachers  m  their  f,  Assemblymen  Hauser  (D.,  Hud- 
counties  to  have  contacts  made  with  ^^d  Volpe  (R.,  Cape  May), 

ea^  legislator.  would  change  the  basic  schedule  for 

One  of  NJEA  s  major  arguments  graduates  from  $3,800- 

for  the  minimum  salary  increase  (see  $5^goo  to  $4,400-$6,800.  It  would 
Febru^y  Review  centerspread),  is  ^  six-year  training  level  call- 
the  difficulty  school  districts,  especi-  j^r  a  14-step  schedule  of  $5,000- 
a  ly  those  following  the  state  sched-  57  gQO.  By  increasing  the  differen- 

ules,  have  finding  qualified  teachers,  between  training  levels,  to  $30C 

According  to  Stephen  Poliaeik,  .j^rting  point  and  to  $500  ai 

chairman  of  the  NJEA  Teacher  tQp  of  each  minimum  schedule 
Education  and  Professional  Stand-  the  new  A-9  is  expected  to  encour- 
ards  Committee,  his  committee  is  age  greater  recognition  for  advancer 
“appalled  to  see  another  big  jump  training  in  all  local  guides,  ever 
this  year  in  the  number  of  teachers  those  higher  than  the  state  law  re 
with  emergency  and  provisional  quires. 


Must  Make  Own  Contacts 


A-9  Campaign  Depends  on  Teacher  Efforts 

Whether  New  Jersey  teachers  get 
a  change  in  their  state  minimum  sal¬ 
ary  schedule  now  appears  to  de¬ 
pend  on  their  own  efforts. 

At  its  recent  meeting,  the  N.  J. 

State  Federation  of  District  Boards 
of  Education — in  its  only  negative 
vote  on  an  NJEA-backed  bill — 
chose  to  oppose  the  salary  bill, 

A-9.  The  reason  the  boards  give,  is 
“lack  of  increased  State  aid”  (though 
not  “home  rule”  as  in  previous  A-9 
campaigns). 


Several  NJEA  Bills 
Are  Past  One  House 

A  number  of  NJEA  bills,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  S-69  are  at  the  half-way  mark 
in  the  Legislature.  They  have  passed 
one  house  and  now  wait  for  the  Leg¬ 
islature  to  return  from  its  recess  on 
March  15. 

Two  tenure  hearing  bills,  A-104 
and  A- 105,  have  cleared  the  Assem¬ 
bly.  These  would  provide  that  the 
initial  hearings  on  charges  against 
board  employees  would  be  before 
the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
rather  than  before  the  local  board 
of  Education. 

Two  sick  leave  protection  bills,  WHAT  OTHER  STATES  ARE  DOING 
S-50  and  S-52,  have  gone  through 
the  Senate  and  are  in  the  Assembly 
Education  Committee.  These  would 
protect  the  accumulated  sick  leave 
credit  of  school  employees  who  con¬ 
tinue  employment  when  consolida¬ 
tion  of  school  districts  occurs  or 
when  a  regional  high  school  district 
is  formed. 

A  bill,  to  permit  purchase  of  re¬ 
tirement  credit  for  exchange  teach¬ 
ing  before  July  26,  1956  has  also 
passed  the  Assembly. 

In  other  Legislative  action,  the 
Senate  has  amended  the  residency 
bill,  S-53,  to  limit  its  provisions  to 
first  and  second  class  counties.  The 
amendment  was  made  to  overcome 
the  objections  of  certain  Senators 
from  small  counties,  who  felt  the 
bill  was  an  encroachment  on  “home 
rule,”  and  who  did  not  think  resi¬ 
dency  discrimination  would  occur  in 
their  areas.  The  bill,  which  would 
still  cover  Newark,  where  a  residency 
requirement  is  in  effect  for  school 
administrators,  is  expected  to  pass. 
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BACK  IN  1951,  the  Texas  State  Teachers  Association  built  this  headquarters  building  just 
two  blocks  from  the  State  Capitol  in  downtown  Austin. 

Texas  teachers  had  been  saving  for  20  years  by  putting  aside  IS  cents  of  each  annual 
bership  fee  in  a  Permanent  Fund, 
built  with  additional  a| 

mittee  rooms,  one  large  enough  to  accommodate  60 
18,000  square  feet  of  office  space  and  is  designed 
added  to  the  present  three-story  structure. 


The  project  cost  $425,000.  The 
mem- 

When  the  amount  reached  $350,000,  the  building  was 
ippropriations  from  other  available  funds.  The  building  has  three  corn- 
persons.  The  TSTA  headquarters  has 
so  that  four  additional  floors  might  be 
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*lt  sounds  great,  but  it  won't  work"  is  an  expression  heard 
much  too  often  among  teachers.  Why  do  we  assume  there  must 
be  an  eternal  struggle  of  theory  against  practice?  When  will 
we  handle  our  education  theories  in  a  truly  scientific  manner? 


In  Defense  of  Theory 


now  many  times  has  a  teacher  said 
to  his  principal,  “I  know  you  don't 
approve  of  this,  but  .  .  The  re¬ 
mark  implies  a  deep  underlying  sus¬ 
picion  of  theoretical  thinking. 

In  no  other  field  is  so  much  crit¬ 
icism  heaped  on  theory  than  in  our 
own  field  of  education.  The  anti¬ 
theory  cause  seems  to  pass  from  one 
generation  of  teachers  to  the  next. 

We  see  teachers  reverting  to  trial 
and  error  methods  with  no  thought 
given  to  theoretical  background. 
When  success  is  achieved  there  is 
no  awareness  of  why  the  procedure 
worked.  There  is  little  insight  gained, 
little  logical  and  systematic  thinking, 
little  grasp  of  significant  relationships 
between  various  sets  of  facts. 

For  too  many  of  us,  a  theory  is 
only  good  if  it  works  all  the  time 
under  any  set  of  circumstances.  What 
an  assumption!  No  one  in  any  other 
field  expects  such  miracles  from  theo¬ 
ries,  why  should  we? 

To  accept  only  ready-made  an¬ 
swers  for  our  problems  is  certainly 
not  scientific  reasoning.  Such  a  no- 
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tion  can  be  a  real  road-block  to  our 
thinking. 

We  in  education  are  deaUng  with 
human  behavior.  Treating  learning 
scientifically,  we  find  that  human  be¬ 
havior  theory  cannot  be  narrowed 
down  and  made  explicit.  It  is  hard 
to  feel  absolutely  sure  about  it. 

At  best,  a  theory  about  human  be¬ 
havior  can  point  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion.  It  is  possible  for  critics  to  pass 
harsh  judgment;  it  can  be  difficult  to 
repudiate  them. 

This  is  our  dilemma.  Because  they 
are  inexact,  our  theories  appear  weak. 
Because  they  do  not  give  quick  an¬ 
swers  to  every  problem  we  distrust 
them. 

When  an  experiment  is  done  in 
physical  science  every  effort  is  made 
to  contain  the  variables.  These  vari¬ 
ables  intervene  and  interfere  in  an 
experiment.  They  throw  it  out  of 
control. 

We  expect  the  ball  to  bounce  and 
it  doesn’t.  We  expect  it  not  to  bounce 
and  it  does.  Unless  we  have  complete 
control  over  all  conditions,  we  will 
never  be  able  to  isolate  the  one  vari- 
ble  that  explains  why  the  ball  bounces 
when  it  does. 

Once  we  gain  such  control,  we  are 
also  likely  to  gain  accurate  predic¬ 
tion.  What’s  more,  and  infinitely 
more  important,  we  can  begin  to 
substitute  known  factors  into  a  steady 
situation.  As  we  vary  and  change 
the  factors,  we  can  watch  for  the  ef¬ 
fects  on  the  total  experiment. 


As  long  as  we  are  dealing  with 
different  chemical  compounds,  de¬ 
grees  of  heat,  strains  of  bacteria,  or 
changes  in  air  pressure  we  can  fully 
exploit  this  laboratory  method.  Com¬ 
pared  to  the  study  of  human  behavior 
the  job  is  a  relatively  easy  and  simple 
one. 

When  we  apply  the  method  to 
human  behavior  we  are  in  difficulty. 
It  is  practically  impossible  to  design 
an  experiment  in  human  behavior 
where  we  have  complete  control. 
More  than  one  unknown  variable  at 
a  time  is  a  hazard;  a  whole  host  of 
them  makes  it  utterly  impossible  to 
come  to  the  kind  of  conclusions  that 
we  usually  expect  from  an  experi¬ 
mental  study. 


Human  Behavior  Is  Complex 

Some  human  behavior  studies  have 
reached  the  point  where  it  seemed 
likely  that  everything  was  known  that 
needed  knowing.  But,  so  structured 
and  so  restricted  were  the  human 
participants  that  their  actions  ceased 
to  represent  normal  human  behavior. 

This  ever-present  complexity  fac¬ 
tor  has  held  us  to  a  slow  crawl.  As 
we  dig  more  deeply  into  human  be¬ 
havior,  we  find  few  complete  answers. 
Each  advance  only  seems  to  open  up 
new  and  unforeseen  difficulties.  Solv¬ 
ing  one  problem  leads  to  two  new 
problems,  the  two  lead  to  four,  and 
so  on.  This  painful  process  seems 
(continued  on  next  page) 
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necessary  before  order  emerges  and 
we  lit  the  pieces  into  place. 

But  as  difficult  as  theorizing  may 
be,  too  many  of  us  complicate  the 
process  still  further.  Almost  as  a 
corollary  to  our  distrust  of  theory, 
we  also  have  developed  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  habit  of  jumping  to  conclu¬ 
sions.  We  spring  up  with  answers 
without  caring  that  not  an  ounce  of 
thought  has  been  given  the  matter. 
It  is  almost  the  same  as  voting  for  a 
Democrat  (or  Republican)  because 
he  is  one  rather  than  questioning  his 
personal  qualifications  or  fitness  for 
the  job. 

How  often  have  we  heard  someone 
describe  a  theory  with  “It  sounds 
great  but  it  won’t  work.”  Our  con¬ 
clusions  are  drawn  before  the  experi¬ 
ment  has  started.  How  much  better 
it  would  be  to  wait  until  one  of  us 
could  at  least  say  “It  sounded  great, 
but  it  didn’t  work.” 

Language  Stalls  Us 

Another  road-block  stalling  us  is 
the  language  barrier. 

Words  and  phrases  for  the  study 
of  nuclear  physics  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  in  recent  times.  These  were 
tailor-made  to  fit  a  specific  need. 
They  convey  highly  exact  meanings 
to  a  fairly  satisfactory  degree. 

The  language  of  human  behavior 
is  the  language  of  the  development 
of  the  human  race.  Each  particular 
culture  has  devised  its  own  usage. 
It  dates  back  far,  far  before  the  sci¬ 
entific  era.  We  are  using  a  most  un¬ 
scientific  language  to  describe  and 
interpret  scientific  findings. 

Take  the  words  “insecurity”  and 
“inferiority  complex.”  Scarcely  a 
person  would  not  have  some  idea  of 
what  is  meant  by  them.  Complete 
texts  have  been  written  about  both 
of  these  ideas.  Yet,  because  they 
mean  too  many  things  to  too  many 
people,  they  are  ambiguous.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  these  ideas  are  becoming  catch¬ 
alls,  explaining  everything  but  telling 
us  nothing  significant. 

Testing  a  Theory 

The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
eating,  we  say.  Surely,  we  assume, 
this  must  also  apply  to  theory.  If  we 
give  it  a  test  and  it  proves  itself,  then 
it  is  useful  and  we  can  have  con¬ 
fidence  in  it. 


In  the  field  of  human  behavior, 
the  testing  of  a  theory  is  sometimes 
more  difficult  than  the  formulation. 

Take  the  theory  of  reading  readi¬ 
ness.  It  states  that  physiologically 
and  psychologically  children  are  not 
ready  to  begin  reading  in  the  kinder¬ 
garten.  Yet,  it  is  possible  to  begin 
reading  in  the  kindergarten  with  some 
children.  After  careful  screening,  we 
can  start  some  on  the  way.  Even  a 
long-term  follow-up  inspection  seems 
to  show  no  ill  effects. 

It  should  then  be  easy  to  say,  “the 
theory  of  reading  readiness  is  all 
wet.”  This  is  not  necessarily  so.  The 
theory  as  a  generalization  may  still 
be  sound.  We  have  to  ask  whether 
the  time,  money,  and  effort  spent  in 
screening,  selecting  and  starting  a 
few  readers  early  was  justified.  If 
we  waited  one  more  year,  would  the 
same  ends  have  been  met?  Have  we 
really  tested  the  theory  completely? 

There  is  another  theory  that  the 
“only-child”  is  self-centered.  If  we 
observe  some  “only  children”  pick 
the  biggest  slice  of  cake  as  the  plate 
is  passed  that  might  be  enough  to 
prove  the  theory  to  us.  If,  instead, 
we  observe  a  child  from  a  large  fam¬ 
ily  snatch  the  prize  piece,  we  might 
begin  to  question  the  theory.  When 
we  saw  an  “only-child”  let  everyone 
make  a  choice  before  he  took  his 
turn,  we  might  be  ready  to  throw  out 
the  theory  entirely. 

Enough  of  a  Test 

We  still  have  to  ask  whether  we 
have  tested  this  theory  enough  to 
either  accept  or  reject  it.  Too  often 
our  testing  consists  of  nothing  more 
than  such  a  little  plate-passing  test. 
We  use  the  “evidence”  as  proof  to 
support  a  feeling  we  hold.  We  have 
not  done  justice  to  the  theory  in 
either  case.  Our  ability  to  discrim¬ 
inate,  to  evaluate,  and  to  move  our 
thinking  forward  has  not  improved. 

But,  at  least  we  have  taken  a  be¬ 
ginning  step  when  we  ask  the  ques¬ 
tion — when  we  start  watching  what 
happens  each  time  the  cake  plate  is 
passed.  Far  worse  is  the  holding  to 
an  idea  which  “pleases  us”  but  about 
which  we  have  never  given  the  slight¬ 
est  thought. 

We  have  always  believed  this  “fact” 
— that  the  “only-child”  is  self-cen¬ 


tered.  When  we  see  the  child  from 
a  large  family  take  the  largest  piece 
of  cake,  do  we  still  keep  our  thinking 
about  “only-children”  being  selfish? 
Do  we  consider  that  the  “only-child- 
selfish”  theory  could  be  misleading? 
Or,  as  too  often  happens,  do  we  ex¬ 
plain  away  the  large-family  child  as 
an  exception  of  poor  family  training, 
so  we  can  still  claim  “loneness”  for 
the  “only-child’s  actions?” 


Afraid  of  Uncertainty 

Our  expectations  of  what  a  theory 
should  do  may  stem  from  the  inability 
of  most  of  us  to  deal  whh  uncertainty. 
We  have  a  strong  tendency  to  want 
fool-proof  techniques.  We  hear  this 
criticism  so  often  that  some  of  our 
sophisticated  colleagues  defend  them¬ 
selves  right  from  the  start  with  “I 
know  there  are  no  ready-made  solu¬ 
tions,  but  .  .  .”  Whatever  our  words, 
our  actions  probably  show  quite  con¬ 
clusively  that  we  still  seek  the  secur¬ 
ity  of  certainty  which  we  say  we  do 
not  expect. 

When  we  deal  with  theories  of 
human  behavior  we  must  necessarily 
deal  with  unknown  quantities.  It  is 
difficult  to  go  to  bed  at  night  knowing 
that  the  next  day  we  will  probably 
become  more  perplexed  than  ever 
and  will  learn  our  problem  is  not 
nearly  so  simple  as  we  first  thought. 

But,  this  is  precisely  what  teachers 
must  be  able  to  do.  We  must  plow 
right  into  the  questions  our  theories 
bring  to  mind  and  still  leave  unan¬ 
swered.  We  must  learn  to  be  on  more 
comfortable  terms  with  uncertainty. 
We  should  be  making  observations, 
seeking  connections,  testing  explana¬ 
tions,  and  eventually  bridging  gaps 
in  our  knowledge. 
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Do  Nof  Discard  Theory 
To  do  otherwise  means  to  do  noth¬ 
ing  but  remain  where  we  are.  This 
is  what  will  happen  if  we  discard 
theory  as  a  means  of  moving  logically 
and  systematically  toward  a  goal. 

Improving  our  ability  to  intelli¬ 
gently  handle  theory  seems  to  be  one 
way  of  making  sound  gains  as  a  pro¬ 
fession.  Honest-to-goodness  theoriz¬ 
ing  will  come  through  sincere  con¬ 
scientious  effort  over  long  periods  of 
time.  It  will  mean  personal  growth; 
each  of  us  must  have  the  experience. 
But,  when  this  happens  we  can  then 
say  we  have  learned  something. 
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|The  Census— Its  Effect  on  Home  Economists 


An  estimated  160,000  enumer¬ 
ators.  mostly  women,  will  begin  visit¬ 
ing  an  estimated  1 80  million  ptersons 
in  April  of  this  year.  They  will  be 
collecting  data  for  the  nation's  18th 
Decennial  Census  and  will  ask  the 

I  residents  of  our  SO  states  to  answer 
questions  about  themselves,  their 
homes,  jobs  and  incomes. 

Census  Bureau  statisticians  are 
able  to  define  trends  apparent  since 
1950  and  to  anticipate  the  more  not¬ 
able  statistical  changes  evidenced  in 
periodic  population  studies  and  anal¬ 
ysis  of  immigration  reports,  birth 
and  death  records,  and  other  data. 

Their  findings  supply  information 
invaluable  to  administrators  and 
home  economists  planning  new  pro¬ 
grams  or  expanding  and  up-grading 
existing  ones. 

What  Goes  On 

There  will  be  29  million  more  of 
us — the  greatest  population  increase 
between  decennial  censuses  in  the 
country’s  history.  There  will  be  12.4 
million  more  children  under  14  years 
of  age  and  2.8  million  more  people 
65  or  over  largely  due  to  high  birth 
and  low  death  rates. 
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More  people  are  getting  married — 
an  unprecedented  gain  of  3.1  million 
couples  from  1950  to  1958.  Seven 
million  new  households  were  estab¬ 
lished  in  that  same  period. 

An  additional  7.1  million  dwellings 
were  occupied,  principally  in  urban 
communities.  Between  1950  and 
1958  the  farm  population  declined 
by  about  10  million  persons.  Of  all 
persons  in  the  5  to  24  year  age  group 
75  percent  were  enrolled  in  schools 
or  colleges. 

More  women  are  employed — four 
million  more  since  1950 — and  mar¬ 
ried  women  workers  outnumber  their 
single  sisters  2V^  to  one.  Another 
3.6  million  are  widowed  or  divorced. 
Two  out  of  three  live  in  urban  areas. 
One-third  are  between  35  and  44 
years  of  age,  one-fourth  of  them  are 
45-64  years  old. 

About  300,000  New  Jersey  men 
and  women  commute  daily  to  jobs 
in  New  York  or  Philadelphia. 

What  It  Means  to  Home 
Economists 

Establishing  and  maintaining  a 
home  requires  decisions  affecting  the 
family's  living  pattern  and  satisfac¬ 
tions. 

Shall  home  be  an  apartment,  a 
new  or  old  house,  or  perhaps  a 
trailer?  If  purchased,  what  kinds  of 
financing  are  best?  Shall  it  be  in  or 
out  of  town?  Will  one  car  suffice? 
What  about  shops  and  schools;  health 
and  other  community  services?  Do 
car,  swimming  and  baby  sitter  pools 
exist? 
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Will  the  family  include  oldsters 
who  may  help  solve  or  further  com¬ 
pound  food,  space  and  relationship 
problems? 

What  about  commutation  and 
other  costs?  One-fourth  of  this  coun¬ 
try’s  food  money  is  spent  on  meals 
eaten  away  from  home. 

Clothing  and  home  furnishing  fab¬ 
rics  are  made  of  new  textiles  which 
require  intelligent  care  for  satisfactory 
performance.  And  we  buy  ready¬ 
made  90  percent  of  all  clothing  worn. 

The  Census  Bureau  figures  on  mar¬ 
riages  and  new  households  indicate 
that  most  young  marrieds — and  they 
may  be  teenagers — are  establishing 
their  own  homes.  These  may  be  on 
college  campuses  or  military  bases. 
Many  are  at  considerable  distances 
from  the  homes  of  respective  parents. 
New  situations  involve  new  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  create  new  relationships. 
Tensions  must  be  avoided  or  allevi¬ 
ated  and  security  developed.  The 
new  family  makes  the  grade  on  its 
own  or  it  joins  the  ranks  of  the  too- 
numerous  young  divorced. 

Mass  communications  media  apply 
pressures  to  buy  goods  and  services. 
Which  are  essential,  desirable?  Which 
will  give  lasting  satisfaction,  good 
performance? 

What  a  Wife  Does 

Everything  costs  money,  time  or 
effort.  Shall  the  wife,  and  perhaps 
mother,  work  for  wages?  How  will 
her  job  affect  her  homemaker’s  role, 
the  roles  of  other  family  members? 
Can  she  organize  and  manage  two 
(continued  on  page  369) 
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IN  1958,  BOB  PALMER  (righi),  education  writer  for  the  "Newark  News,"  presented  the 
award  for  the  second-best  newspaper  in  New  Jersey  to  the  Bloomfield  H.S.  "Student 
Prince."  Receivin9  the  cup  were  editors  Martie  Disher  and  Gail  Demarest. 


Toward  Better  School  Journalism 


When  better  newspapers  are  printed  in  New  Jersey  high  schools, 
chances  are  the  Scholastic  Press  Association  has  been  helping. 

W  HEN  the  Scholastic  Press  Asso-  in  raising  the  level  of  New  Jersey 
elation  holds  its  ninth  annual  Journal-  high  school  journalism, 
ism  Day  May  6  on  the  campus  of  In  1952,  its  first  year,  SPANJ 
Upsala  College,  East  Orange,  it  may  administered  to  30  school  news- 
take  pride  in  the  part  it  has  played  papers  in  North  Jersey.  Today 


Princeton  elementary  school  parents  learn  to  know  their 
children  and  the  role  the  school  plays  in  child  development. 


Our  Mothers  Study  Their  Children 

by  Dr.  Jack  Bardon  and  Mildred  Kaplan 

school  psychologist  school  nurse 

Princeton  Princeton 


ized  at  Nassau  Street  Elementary 
School.  Project  motivation  stemmed 
from  the  realization  that  “one-shot” 
lectures  and  occasional  P.T.A.  study 
sessions,  while  entertaining,  failed  to 
provide  the  conditions  necessary  for 
useful  understanding  of  child  growth 
and  development.  It  was  hoped  that 
parents  committed  to  a  more  inten¬ 
sive  study  approach  would  deepen 
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Every  other  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing  at  nine  o’clock,  10  Princeton 
mothers  meet  over  coffee  and  ciga¬ 
rettes  in  the  cafeteria  of  the  Nassau 
Street  Elementary  School.  Their 
meeting  isn’t  just  an  ordinary  coffee 
break  for  chatter — they  have  a  very 
definite  purpose  in  mind. 

Three  years  ago  a  program  of 
child  study  for  mothers  was  organ¬ 


SPANJ  boasts  140  member-schools 
located  in  every  county  of  the  State. 
It  has  just  opened  a  southern  regional 
headquarters  at  Glassboro  State 
College. 

Glassboro  S.  C.  President  Thom¬ 
as  E.  Robinson  said,  “We  are  de¬ 
lighted  to  be  part  of  a  movement 
that  has  been  so  beneficial  in  building 
interest  and  quality  in  journalism, 
because  it  is  apparent  that  the  school 
newspaper  editor  and  reporter  of 
today  is  the  intelligent  citizen  and 
community  leader  of  tomorrow.”  He 
was  echoing  sentiments  shared  by 
Upsala  Dean  Harold  S.  Carlson,  who 
has  played  a  key  role  in  the  found¬ 
ing  and  organizing  of  SPANJ. 


Spurred  by  Upsala 

In  1952,  Dr.  Carlson  was  advisor 
to  Upsala’s  chapter  of  Pi  Delta  Ep¬ 
silon,  national  honorary  collegiate 
journalism  fraternity,  when  it  initi¬ 
ated  the  project  of  improving  New 
Jersey  school  journalism.  That  Feb¬ 
ruary,  Professor  Kenneth  Q.  Jennings 
of  the  School  of  Journalism  at  Rut¬ 
gers  University  discussed  “effective 
reporting”  with  the  77  student  edi¬ 
tors  who  attended  the  first  Journal¬ 
ism  Day. 

Over  the  years  SPANJ  has  broad¬ 
ened  the  scope  of  “effective  report¬ 
ing”  to  include  instruction  and  as¬ 
sistance  in  all  phases  of  school 
journalism.  Experienced  school  news¬ 
paper  advisors  on  the  executive 
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their  understanding  in  three  inter 
related  areas:  the  knowledge  of  what 
their  own  children  are  really  like; 
appreciation  of  the  problems  and 
processes  of  normal  human  develop¬ 
ment;  and,  understanding  of  the  role 
the  school  plays  in  the  lives  of  their 
children. 

Two  classes  are  conducted  each 
year.  Each  class,  limited  to  between 
eight  and  ten  participants,  meets  for 
10  two-hour  periods  in  the  school 
cafeteria.  The  atmosphere  is  deliber 
ately  informal. 

The  sessions  are  guarded  by  a 
strict  code  of  ethics,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  help  create  an  attitude 
of  seriousness  of  purpose,  confidence, 
and  trust.  Parents  are  instructed  not 
to  discuss  each  other’s  children  out 
of  class. 

All  mothers  of  kindergarten  and 
first-grade  children  are  invited  to  ap¬ 
ply  for  admission  to  the  class.  This 
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council  have  traveled  all  over  New 
Jersey  to  give  first-hand  advice  to 
new  staffs  and  advisors.  On  more 
than  one  occasion  this  personal  serv¬ 
ice  has  resulted  in  the  evolution  of 
a  national  award-winning  paper.  In 
a  few  short  years  of  SPANJ  influ¬ 
ence,  North  Arlington  High  School’s 
I  Viking  Saga  attained  a  medalist 
award  from  the  Columbia  Scholastic 
Press  Association.  Eventually  it 
I  went  on  to  be  named  the  “Best  High 
School  Newspaper  in  New  Jersey” 
in  1956. 

Worked  Out  Awards 

In  the  early  years  the  organization 
had  to  work  out  a  basic  philosophy 
of  operation,  especially  for  its  annual 
awards  competition.  The  term  “con¬ 
test”  has  many  connotations;  but  for 
SPANJ  it  had  to  mean  choosing  for 
over-all  excellence  in  organization, 
coverage,  and  execution  of  school 
journalism.  To  establish  this  stand¬ 
ard,  a  unique  judging  system  was 
worked  out  for  rating  school  news¬ 
papers.  Publishers  and  editors  from 
leading  New  Jersey  journals  were  in¬ 
volved.  School  papers  in  a  single 
population  category  were  rated  by  as 
many  as  six  judges.  Division  winners 
were  then  submitted  to  Richard  E. 
Scudder,  publisher  of  the  Newark 
News,  who  chose  the  10  best  papers 
in  the  state.  Today  the  procedure  re¬ 
mains  relatively  unchanged  except 
that  sponsorship  for  division  judging 


particular  age  range  was  selected  be¬ 
cause  it  allows  for  improved  under¬ 
standing  of  children  and  better  par¬ 
ent-school  relations  early  in  the 
child’s  school  career.  Actually,  any 
age  range  is  possible,  but  for  homo¬ 
geneity  of  interest  and  discussion,  a 
two-  to  three-year  chronological 
age  spread  seemed  advisable. 

Class  members  are  selected  on 
the  basis  of  several  criteria:  willing¬ 
ness  to  participate  and  to  do  out-of- 
class  assignments;  some  diversity  of 
socio-economic  status;  age,  sex, 
grade,  and  teacher  distribution  of 
the  children  to  be  studied.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  because  the  class  does  not  have 
a  problem-solving  or  therapeutic 
orientation,  parents  of  children  with 
severe  home  or  school  difficulties 
are  referred  elsewhere  for  intensive 
diagnosis  and  treatment. 

The  classes  are  modeled  in  philos¬ 
ophy  and,  to  some  extent,  in  tech¬ 


has  been  assumed  by  the  N.  J.  Press 
Association. 

Recognizing  the  value  of  indivi¬ 
dual  efforts,  SPANJ  has  created  a 
series  of  awards  for  excellence  in 
writing,  photography,  and  cartoon¬ 
ing.  Pulitzer-prize-winner  Bill  Craw¬ 
ford  of  the  Newark  News  is  just 
one  of  many  distinguished  judges 
who  have  given  freely  of  their  time 
in  assuring  high  standards  for  rat¬ 
ing.  For  the  student  who  shows  ver¬ 
satility  in  many  fields  of  journalistic 
enterprise,  the  award  “Best  Writer 
in  the  State”  looms  as  a  constant  in¬ 
centive.  From  1954-winner  Patsy 
Miller,  of  Westfield,  to  1959-writing- 
champion  Gayle  Griffith,  of  Somer¬ 
ville,  outstanding  student  journalists 
have  received  large  gold  trophies  as 
permanent  reminders  of  their  accom¬ 
plishments. 

As  part  of  SPANJ’s  effort  to  en¬ 
courage  student  leadership,  a  Stu¬ 
dent  Advisory  Board,  comprised  of 
the  editors  of  the  10-best  papers  in 
the  state,  meets  in  executive  session 
with  its  advisor,  Mrs.  Nancy  Fried- 
lander  of  the  Caldwell  H.S.  Cald¬ 
ron,  to  help  form  organization  pol¬ 
icy.  It  polls  the  student  member¬ 
ship  about  what  it  wants  as  part  of 
its  journalism  services.  By  suggest¬ 
ing  to  the  executive  council  what 
really  is  not  “going  over”  for  the  stu¬ 
dent  members,  it  keeps  SPANJ  a 
grass  roots  organization. 

WTiat  happens  to  the  individual 


nique  after  the  Child  and  Youth 
Study  program  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Department  of  Education,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Dr.  Julia  W. 
Gordon.  Each  session  consists  of 
one  hour  of  lecture  and  open  discus¬ 
sion  and  one  hour  of  child  study.  The 
school  nurse,  trained  in  the  State 
Department  of  Education  Child 
Study  program,  serves  as  director. 
The  school  psychologist  participates 
as  a  consultant  and  contributing 
group  member. 

Cover  Types  of  Growth 

Lectures  cover  broad  areas  of 
growth  and  development,  including 
physical  aspects  of  growth,  affec- 
tional  processes,  sex  concepts,  de¬ 
velopmental  tasks,  cultural  influences 
on  development,  peer  group  proc¬ 
esses,  and  adolescence.  In  addition, 
development  of  reading  skills  and 
(continued  on  page  367) 


student  who  is  a  member  of  SPANJ? 
He  gets  a  chance  to  meet  student 
journalists  from  all  over  the  state. 
He  is  made  aware  of  the  significance 
of  his  enterprise  when  leading  na¬ 
tional  figures  including  Eleanor 
Roosevelt,  Governor  Robert  Meyner, 
and  NBC  news  head  Samuel  Shar¬ 
key,  sit  with  him  by  the  hour  in 
direct  conversation.  He  is  acquir¬ 
ing  a  skill  which  has  brought  many 
New  Jersey  high  school  editors  to 
top  editorial  positions  at  Princeton, 
Dartmouth,  Penn  State,  Fordham, 
Montclair  State;  the  list  goes  on 
and  on. 

But  many  school  administrators 
will  tell  you  that  the  sight  of  hun- 
(conlinued  on  page  365) 


"BEST  HIGH  SCHOOL  WRITER  of  1958." 
Bill  Shannon  (right),  received  the  award  from 
Samuel  Sharkey,  news  director  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Co.  Bill  was  editor  of 
the  Bergenfield  H.S.  "Bee  Hive." 


ABOUT  THE  AUTHORS  .  .  . 


JACK  BARDON  and  MILDRED  KAPLAN  have 
been  conducting  child  study  classes  for 
mothers  in  Princeton  for  three  years.  Dr. 
Bardon  has  been  with  the  Princeton  schools 
as  school  psychologist  since  1952.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Western  Reserve  University  and 
holds  his  doctorate  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Since  1958,  he  has  been  a  visit¬ 
ing  lecturer  at  Rutgers  University  where  he 
has  followed  his  major  interest  in  community 
mental  health  and  parent-child  relationships. 
Miss  Kaplan,  holding  both  B.S.  and  M.S. 
degrees  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
has  added  studies  in  guidance  arid  counselling 
to  her  many  years  of  experience  as  school 
nurse  in  Princeton. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

Minutes  of  the  Delegate  Assembly . Jan.  16, 1960 


The  Delegate  Assembly  of  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association  met  at  the 
Assembly  Chamber,  State  House,  Trenton, 
on  Saturday,  January  16.  Dr.  James  M. 
Lynch,  Jr.,  President,  presided.  On  mo¬ 
tion  duly  passed,  the  alternates  were  seated. 

John  W.  Hedstrom,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Order  of  Business  and  Rules 
of  Procedure,  outlined  the  rules  previously 
in  effect.  On  his  motion,  seconded  and 
passed,  these  were  adopted  for  all  meet¬ 
ings  to  be  held  during  1960. 

Study  Education  Building 
Marion  Kiehl,  chairman,  reported  for 
the  Pension  Policy  Committee  regarding 
the  financing  of  a  building  for  the  State 
Department  of  Education  by  the  Teachers’ 
Pension  and  Annuity  Fund.  She  recalled 
the  opposition  of  her  committee  and  the 
Association  to  a  plan  suggested  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  last  year,  indicating  that  it  was  only 
receptive  to  a  business-like  proposal  which 
provided  for: 

( 1 1  payment  in  full  to  the  TP&AF  of  the 
amount  certified  by  the  actuary  at  neces¬ 
sary  to  preserve  the  soundness  of  the  Fund; 

(2)  any  necessary  chan9at  in  laws  or  in¬ 
vestment  regulations  to  permit  limited  loans 
of  TP&AF  moneys  to  the  State  for  purposes 
of  capital  outlay;  and 

(3)  adequate  legal  securities  for  such 
loans  in  the  Fund's  portfolio  of  investments. 

Following  these  policies,  she  said,  her 
committee  unanimously  recommended  a 
proposal  by  which  the  TP&AF  might  fi¬ 
nance  a  building  for  the  State  Department 
of  Education  on  a  lease-purchase  agree¬ 
ment  involving  the  following  provisions: 

( 1 )  Authorize  investment  of  not  more 
than  one  percent  of  the  total  assets  of  the 
TP&AF  in  real  property. 

(2)  Provide  that  the  State  Director  of 
Investments  would  make  formal  proposals 
to  the  Trustees  for  their  acceptance.  It 
would  also  be  necessary  to  have  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Investment  Council. 

(3)  Provide  for  the  State  Division  of 
Purchase  and  Property  to  act  as  agent  in 
the  purchase  of  land  and  actual  construc¬ 
tion,  with  expenses  such  as  supervision, 
maintenance,  or  repair,  and  all  expenses  of 
operation,  to  be  paid  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education. 

(4)  Provide  for  equal  annual  payments 

sufficient  to  pay  at  least  interest 

on  the  investment  and  to  repay,  over  a 
20  year  period,  the  cost  of  construction 
(i.e.  the  amount  invested),  with  the  build¬ 
ing  then  to  become  the  property  of  the 
State. 

(5)  Provide  for  payments  separate  and 
distinct  from  State  contributions  to  the 
TP&AF,  handled  essentially  as  State  Depart¬ 
ment  rental  payments  are  now. 

(6)  Provide  for  carrying  the  real  prop¬ 
erty  in  the  portfolio  of  the  Fund  as  a  capi¬ 


tal  asset,  with  regular  reinvestment  by  the 
Fund  of  payments  on  capital  and  interest. 

It  was  moved  by  Miss  Johnson  and 
seconded  to  accept  the  report. 

In  discussion  it  was  explained  that  this 
plan  took  care  of  the  protection  problem 
which  was  not  in  any  previous  proposal, 
and  that  the  limitation  of  one  percent  of 
total  assets  in  real  property  would  limit 
the  use  of  TP&AF  money  to  this  one 
project.  It  was  pointed  out  that  this 
method  was  preferred  by  State  officials, 
since  it  avoided  the  question  of  a  public 
referendum  for  increasing  the  State’s  in¬ 
debtedness. 

Speaking  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  TP&AF,  James  Hol¬ 
combe  said  that  it  was  very  unlikely  that 
after  paying  toward  the  interest  and  prin¬ 
cipal  each  year  that  the  State  would 
terminate  its  agreement,  even  though  full 
equity  remains  with  the  TP&AF  until  the 
building  is  completely  paid  for.  The  mo¬ 
tion  to  accept  the  report  was  then  ap¬ 
proved.  It  was  moved  by  Miss  Pohl, 
seconded  and  passed,  to  endorse  the  pro¬ 
posal  contained  in  the  pension  policy 
report. 

Recalls  Legislative  Success 
Ralph  Kehs,  chairman  of  the  Legisla¬ 
tion  Committee,  summarized  the  1959 
legislative  program.  He  said  “we  can 
say  that  we  enjoyed  major  success;  namely 
the  passage  of  the  College  Bond  Issue 
referendum,  the  discussion  just  heard  of 
the  pension  fund  money  to  be  used  for 
the  Education  Building,  and  the  amend¬ 
ing  of  the  scholarship  laws.’’  He  pointed 
to  four  other  bills  that  are  now  laws, 
namely:  S-10,  which  gives  State  aid  for 
public  libraries;  S-32,  which  permits  boards 
of  education,  in  case  of  on-job  injury  to 
any  employee,  to  pay  full  salary  less 
Workmen’s  Compensation  and  not  charge 
any  time  lost  against  sick  leave;  S-38,  which 
defines  "pension”  for  retirement  purposes 
as  that  portion  of  the  full  retirement  allow¬ 
ance  derived  from  appropriations  by  the 
State;  and  A- 125,  which  would  provide 
State  aid  for  socially  and  emotionally 
maladjusted  pupils.  On  motion  of  Mr. 
Large,  seconded  and  passed,  the  report 
was  received. 

Report  on  Membership 
Mrs.  May  C.  Smith,  chairman,  reported 
for  the  Enrollment  Committee  announcing 
a  present  membership  of  40,931.  She 
noted  that  14  counties  have  exceeded  their 
membership  of  last  year.  She  said  that 
in  those  14  counties  there  was  still  a  possi¬ 
bility  of  collecting  2,772  more  members 
and  in  the  remaining  seven  counties  a 
possibility  for  4,549.  She  urged  a  personal 
call  on  the  people  that  did  not  join.  Mrs. 
Smith  predicted  that  “in  just  a  very  few 
years  we  will  have  50,000  members  and 
think  nothing  of  it.”  It  was  moved  by 


Mr.  Deepen,  seconded  and  passed  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  report. 

Dr.  Sampson  G.  Smith,  chairman  of 
the  NEA  Coordinating  Committee  and 
NEA  State  Director  for  New  Jersey,  re¬ 
ported  that  NJEA  had  processed  17,102 
NEA  memberships  to  date.  Adding  some 
2,125  New  Jersey  NEA  life  members, 
he  announced  a  present  total  of  19,227. 
Noting  that  this  was  810  more  than  at  the 
corresponding  date  last  year,  he  expressed 
optimism  at  reaching  this  year’s  22,000 
NEA  membership  goal.  He  asked  the 
members  of  the  Delegate  Assembly  to  do 
a  person-to-person  job  for  the  NEA  mem¬ 
bership  drive.  It  was  moved  by  Mr. 
Parker,  seconded  and  passed,  to  receive 
the  report. 

10-Year  Office  Study 

George  A.  Springer,  chairman,  re¬ 
ported  for  the  Building  Committee.  He 
recalled  two  previous  committee  proposals 
which  resulted  in  the  purchase  of  the 
present  headquarters  in  November  of  1950 
and  of  the  adjacent  178  W.  State  Street 
building  in  October,  1957.  He  reported 
that  the  committee  was  now  considering 
space  needs  of  the  next  10  years.  After 
meeting  with  architects  and  discussing  var¬ 
ious  possibilities  in  general  terms,  he  said, 
the  committee  concluded  that: 

"(I)  Substantial  additional  office  spaca 
is  essential  to  keep  pace  with  the  increasing 
work  load  of  our  staff  and  our  committees. 
Additional  office  space  should  provide  for 
our  needs  over  the  next  10  years. 

(2)  As  anticipated  upon  purchase,  the 
building  at  178  W.  State  St.,  should  be 
razed  to  provide  land  for  building  expansion 
and  parking. 

(3)  If  found  structurally  feasible  by 
architectural  test,  we  should  maintain  our 
present  headquarters  building  and  build 
an  addition  to  it." 

He  recommended  development  of  a  spe¬ 
cific  building  proposal,  with  $10,000  from 
free  balance  or  reserve  set  aside  for 
architectural  services.  It  was  moved  by 
Mr.  Bacha  and  seconded  to  adopt  the 
report  and  recommendation. 

Discussion  followed  on  the  use  of  the 
present  headquarters  building  and  the  se¬ 
lection  of  architects.  Mr.  Springer  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  $10,000  would  take  care 
of  the  first  design  phase  including  a 
complete  structural  analysis  of  the  present 
headquarters  building  and  the  functional 
use  it  might  serve.  Dr.  Lynch  pointed  out 
that  the  motion  would  authorize  a  study 
and  working  drawings,  but  acceptance  and 
further  decisions  would  have  to  come 
before  the  Delegate  Assembly.  The  mo¬ 
tion  was  carried. 

Roy  S.  Lockhart,  chairman  of  the 
Insurance  Committee,  reported  on  his 
committee’s  study  of  major  medical  in- 
(continued  on  page  354) 
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Waste  disposal  is  a 
problem  being  solved 
by  many  schools  _ 

with  a  modern  ^ 

GAS  Incinerator.  ^ 
This  space-saving, 
time-saving  appliance 
is  smokeless . . .  odorless. 
It’s  an  aid  to  cleaner,^ 
safer  surroundings. 
Learn  more  about  the 
advantages  of  a 


GAS  INCINERATOR! 


Call  or  write  your  nearest  Public  Service  office.  One  of  our  Commer¬ 
cial  Representatives  will  gladly  study  your  waste  disposal  problems 
and  help  in  their  solution.  You  will  not  be  obligated  in  any  way. 
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Minutes  of  the  Delegate  Assembly  (continued  from  page  352) 


surance  and  a  specific  health  insurance 
program  for  all  public  employees  in  New 
Jersey  similar  to  that  in  effect  in  New 
York  State  since  19S7.  He  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  interest  and  cooperation  from  the 
Civil  Service  Association  in  this  matter. 
On  behalf  of  the  committee,  he  moved  the 
adoption  of  the  report  and  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  “NJEA  take  whatever  steps  are 
necessary  to  establish  a  temporary  New 
Jersey  Health  insurance  Commission  to 
study  and  implement  a  plan  of  hospitali¬ 
zation,  medical,  surgical  and  major  medi¬ 
cal  coverage  for  active  and  retired  public 
employees  in  New  Jersey.”  The  motion 
was  seconded  and  approved. 


It  was  moved  by  Gladys  Geer  and 
seconded  to  adopt  a  recommendation  from 
the  Executive  Committee,  amending  By- 
Law  6,  regarding  the  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee  as  follows: 

6.  NOMINATING  COMMITTEE.  The  Nom¬ 
inating  Committee  shall  meet  prior  to  Decem¬ 
ber  15  following  its  election  for  an 
"Orientation-Organization"  meeting.  The  Pres¬ 
ident,  or  someone  designated  by  the  President, 
shall  meet  with  the  Committee  at  this  session 
to  clarify  its  duties  and  responsibilities. 

The  Committee  shall  meet  again  prior  to 
the  third  Friday  in  January  of  the  years  in 
which  officers  are  to  be  elected  for  a  "Name- 


Proposing"  meeting.  [At  its  first  meeting  it 
shall  make  proposals  for  nominations]  At 
this  meeting  it  shell  receive  the  names  of 
individuals  to  be  considered  for  nomination 
for  President,  Vice-President,  and  Treasurer. 
Advance  notice  of  such  meeting  and  its  pur¬ 
pose  shall  be  printed  in  not  less  than  two 
issues  of  the  Official  Publication  of  the  As¬ 
sociation.  Names  [so  proposed]  received 
shall  be  announced  in  the  Official  Publication. 

The  Nominating  Committee  shall  then  meet 
and,  prior  to  the  third  Friday  in  March,  act 
upon  [such  proposed  names]  the  names  re¬ 
ceived  and  upon  no  others.  At  this  meeting, 
however,  the  Nominating  Committee  may 
nominate  a  previously  named  candidate  for 
an  office  for  which  the  person  was  not 
formerly  a  candidate.  A  two-thirds  vote  of 
all  the  members  of  the  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  be  necessary  to  nominate.  Nom¬ 
inations  so  made  shall  be  announced  in  the 
April  issue  of  the  Official  Publication  of  the 
Association. 

Prior  to  September  15  of  the  year  in  which 
officers  are  to  be  elected,  the  Committee  may 
meet  to  make  a  new  nomination  to  fill  any 
vacancy  which  may  occur  in  the  list  of  can¬ 
didates  for  Association  office. 

Ask  "Mandatory  Contest" 

It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Sheps  to  amend 
the  original  motion  to  provide  “that  the 
Nominating  Committee  shall  nominate  at 
least  two  or  more  candidates  for  every 
office,”  stating  that  he  hoped  this  would 
“create  more  interest  in  the  Association 
by  every  teacher  at  election  time.” 

Samuel  Gillingham,  chairman  of  the 
committee  which  made  the  amendment 
recommendation  to  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  said  this  matter  had  been  con¬ 
sidered  and  that  the  Nominating  Commit¬ 
tee  still  retains  the  prerogative  of  naming 
two  or  more  candidates  for  any  office. 
Discussion  followed  on  the  effects  of  such 
a  “mandatory  contest”  requirement.  The 
question  being  called  for,  the  motion  to 
amend  By-Law  6  as  recommended  by  the 
Executive  Committee,  was  approved. 

Mr.  Sheps  then  moved  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  naming  more  than  one  candidate 
for  each  office  be  referred  to  the  proper 
committee  for  study  and  report  to  the 
next  Delegate  Assembly.  The  motion  was 
seconded  after  further  discussion  on  the 
effect  of  such  a  requirement.  The  motion 
was  lost. 

Tells  of  NJEA  Research 

Herbert  Starkey,  director  of  research, 
reported  on  “The  Scope  of  NJEA  Re¬ 
search.”  He  said  the  basic  purpose  of 
NJEA  Research  was: 

(a)  to  implemant  tha  program  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  by  working  with  committees,  the 
Delegate  Assembly,  the  Executive  Committee, 
and  carrying  out  the  major  programs  of  the 
Association;  (b)  to  keep  the  staff  informed 
.  with  facts  that  they  need  to  carry  out  their 
work;  (c)  to  help  local  associations  that 
I  want  research;  and  (d)  to  answer  individual 
.  inquiries  of  members  regarding  tha  intarpre- 
I  tation  of  law,  the  rights,  and  benefits  that 
!  are  available. 

I  He  added  that  the  Association  could  not 
j  assist  individual  members  with  their  per- 
I  (continued  on  page  356) 
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Outstanding  LAIDLAW  Publications . . . 

ARITHMETIC  •  ENGLISH  •  HISTORY 

The  lAIDlAW  HISTORY  Series 

Eibling  •  King  •  Harlow 

•  GREAT  NAMES  IN  OUR  COUNTRY'S 
STORY 

•  OUR  COUNTRY'S  STORY 

•  OUR  BEGINNINGS  IN  THE  OLD  WORLD 

•  OUR  UNITED  STATES 

The  GOOD  ENGLISH  Series,  Grades  2-8 

Shane  •  Ferris  •  Keener 

•  Flexible  Organization  to  Meet  Classroom 
Needs 

•  Abundance  of  Oral  and  Written  Practice 

•  English  Handbooks  —  Grades  3-8 

•  Teachers'  Editions  —  Grades  2-8 

The  Tinde^utoHditu^  ARITHMETIC  Series 

Grades  1-8  •  McSwain  •  Ulrich  •  Cooke 

•  A  Completely  New  1st  and  2nd  Grade 
Program 

•  A  Step-by-Step  Teaching  Plan 

•  Planned  Reteaching  and  Maintenance 

•  A  Proven  Problem  Solving  Plan 

Your  LAIDLAW  Representatives 
Robert  L.  Gooch  —  Edwin  H.  Neil 

BROTHERS 

RIVER  FOREST,  ILL.  -  SUM, AIT,  N.  J. 

PALO  ALTO,  CALIF.  -  ATLANTA,  GEORGIA  -  DALLAS,  TEXAS 
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^  •  Prompt  claim  service 

•  No  health  questions 

during  installation 

•  Income  benefits  increased 

when  hospitalized 

•  No  age  restrictions 


did  you  know  that 

*  4  out  of  S  teachers  will  be  sick 

^  this  year 

*  1  out  of  7  will  be  disabled  for 

more  than  30  days 

*  1  out  of  17  will  be  disabled  in 

^  an  accident 


To  help  protect  against  loss  of  income 
through  sickness  or  accident  disabilities  . . . 
be  sute  that  YOU  are  covered  under 

WASHINGTON  NATIONAL’S 
GROUP  INCOME  PROTECTION  PLAN 


The  NJEA  Group  Income  Protection  Plan 


"It  is  evident  that  many  NJEA  members  will  exhaust  all  of  their 
accumulated  sick  leave  during  this  year.  More  than  400  local 
teacher  associations  make  it  possible  for  their  members  to  assure 
continued  income  in  the  form  of  cash  income  protection  benefits 
for  teaching  days  lost  when  disabled.  These  chapters  are  enrolled 
in  the  NJEA  Income  Protection  Plan — a  plan  designed  exclusively 
for  New  Jersey  teachers." 

"If  this  valuable  NJEA  service  is  not  now  available  in  your  school 
district  as  yet,  we  urge  you  to  ask  your  local  association  officers 
to  contact  the  local  office  listed  below.  Information  on  how  this 
important  welfare  project  can  be  installed  will  be  furnished  with¬ 
out  obligation." 


;=.y^  — 

.M'  r;' 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  SjJxC 
k  EVANSTON /ILLINOIS  f- - 


LOCAL  OFFICE 
1 7  North  Harrison  Street 
East  Orange,  New  Jersey 


'SPECIALISTS  IN  TEACHERS  GROUP  INSURANCE"  • 
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Minutes  of  the  Delegate  Assembly  (continued  from  page  354) 


sonal  research  work,  but  that  his  division 
could  send  out  information  that  was  al¬ 
ready  prepared  and  available.  He  noted, 
in  addition,  that  the  salary  bulletin  on 
administrators,  because  it  so  clearly  identi¬ 
fied  information  about  individuals,  could 
not  be  given  general  distribution  and  would 
be  sent  on  request  only  to  members. 
This  procedure  follows  the  policy  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Delegate  Assembly. 

Describe  Campaigns 
Lewis  R.  Applegate,  director  of  public 
relations,  outlined  the  prospective  cam¬ 
paign  for  increased  State  aid  and  broad- 


based  taxes.  He  reported  that  four  or¬ 
ganizations,  NJEA,  the  PTA,  the  Feder¬ 
ated  Boards,  and  the  School  Superintend¬ 
ents,  began  setting  up  county  campaign 
committees  at  a  kick-off  meeting  on 
January  22,  at  the  Princeton  Inn.  These 
committees  will  be  responsible  for  training 
speakers  and  discussion  leaders,  as  well 
as  county  and  local  research  on  needs, 
costs,  tax  effects,  etc.  Local  communities 
will  be  charged  with  getting  the  filmstrip 
shown  to  all  organizations  in  the  town, 
securing  their  support,  discussing  the  pro¬ 
gram,  and  obtaining  statements  from  key 
citizens. 


In  closing,  he  commented  on  the  State 
Board  of  Education’s  two-year  college 
salary  proposal,  saying  that  “the  college 
people  expect  a  great  deal  of  support  from 
the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  to  help 
them  gain  support  in  the  Legislature.” 

It  was  announced  that,  starting  Feb¬ 
ruary  17,  a  six-week  series  of  half-hour 
films  produced  by  the  NJEA  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  NEA  would  be  shown  at  9:30 
a.m.  on  Sunday  mornings  on  WNTA-TV, 
Channel  13. 

Walter  O’Brien,  NJEA  field  repre¬ 
sentative,  discussed  the  developing  cam¬ 
paign  for  increasing  the  State  Minimum 
Teacher  Salary  Schedules.  He  reported 
that  as  in  past  campaigns  there  would  be 
committees  in  each  county  and  each  local 
association.  He  added  that  this  would  not 
be  a  broad  public  campaign  but  would 
involve  influence  by  the  profession  for 
early  passage  of  the  bill  before  the  Leg¬ 
islature  recesses  this  spring. 

Dr.  Lynch  announced  that  the  New 
Jersey  Reading  Teachers  Association,  hav¬ 
ing  met  all  the  requirements  specified, 
was  now  recognized  as  an  additional  NJEA 
Affiliated  group. 

New  Questions  Asked 

Under  new  business,  Robert  Ferrier 
moved  that  NJEA  sponsor  mandatory 
legislation  to  grant  five  days  for  persomil 
business  with  full  pay.  The  motion  was 
seconded. 

A  question  was  raised  on  the  definition 
regarding  "personal  business.”  It  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  this  matter  might  be  referred 
to  the  Legislation  Committee  for  study. 

Mr.  Ferrier  withdrew  his  original  mo¬ 
tion  and  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Bacha  to 
have  the  question  of  mandatory  legislation 
to  grant  five  days  for  personal  business 
with  full  pay  referred  to  the  Legislation 
Committee  for  study  and  a  report  to  the 
Delegate  Assembly.  The  motion  was  sec¬ 
onded  and  after  discussion  was  approved, 
38-34. 

On  behalf  of  the  officers.  Dr.  Lynch 
presented  a  resolution  deploring  “the  re¬ 
cent  rash  of  swastikas  and  other  desecrat¬ 
ing  marks  of  vandalism  on  Houses  of 
Worship.”  On  the  motion  by  Mr.  Ed¬ 
wards,  seconded,  it  was  approved. 

Mr.  Paluch  raised  the  question  of 
pension  reduction  rates  for  early  retire¬ 
ment  seeking  consideration  of  35  years  of 
service  without  any  deduction  as  an  al¬ 
ternative  and  also  the  disability  benefits 
for  Plan  B  members.  He  moved  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  two  problems  by  the  Pension 
Policy  Committee.  The  motion  was  sec¬ 
onded  and  carried. 

Dr.  Skogsberu  requested  “that  serious 
study  be  given  to  provide  an  action  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  NJEA  to  raise  the  standards 
of  teacher  education.”  The  matter  was 
referred  to  the  Teacher  Education  and 
Professional  Standards  Committee. 

William  Hayward,  associate  director 
for  Radio-TV,  brought  the  meeting  to  a 
close  with  the  showing  of  the  new  film¬ 
strip  “Let  George  Help  Do  It.”  The 
meeting  then  adjourned. 

Frederick  L.  Hipp 
Executive  Secretary 


BREAKTHROUGH 

In  Arithmetic  Teaching 

provided  by 

SEEING  THROUGH  ARITHMETIC 


Authors: 


Maurice  L.  Hartung,  Ph.D.  in  Mathematics 

Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago.  On  the 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics  Secondary- 
School  Curriculum  Committee. 

Henry  Van  Engen,  Ph.D.  in  Mathematics 

Professor  of  Education  and  Mathematics,  University  of 
Wisconsin.  On  the  commission  on  mathematics.  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  and  NCTM  Elementary- 
School  Curriculum  Committee. 

Lois  Knowles,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Missouri.  Also 
Elementary  Supervisor  of  the  University's  Laboratory 
School. 


This  authorship  combines  scholarship  in  pure,  contemporary  mathematics 
with  total  experience  in  education — including  that  of  elementary  children. 


A  DIFFERENT  QUALITY  OF  TEACHING. 


A  DIFFERENT  QUALITY  OF  LEARNING. 


Now  you  can  teach  arithmetic  that  makes  sense  all  the  way,  that 
boosts  children's  problem-solving  ability  and  computational  ac¬ 
curacy. 

For  more  information,  write  to; 

SCOTT,  FORESMAN  and  COMPANY 

19-00  Pollitt  Drive  Fair  Lawn,  New  Jersey 

Representatives: — 

James  W.  Campbell  William  Van  Tuinen 
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Secondary  "Quality"  Conference 
Set  for  Rutgers  Gym  on  April  26 
‘Quality  Education  for  All — The 
Challenge  of  the  Sixties”  is  the  theme 
for  the  annual  spring  meeting  of  the 
N.J.  Secondary  School  Teachers  to 
be  held  at  Rutgers  University,  April 


Departing  from  past  practice,  the 
secondary  conference  will  be  an 
after-school  program  starting  at  4:30 
p.m.,  rather  than  a  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  gathering. 

The  Rutgers  Gymnasium  will  be 
used  for  both  a  general  convocation 
and  a  number  of  round-table  dis¬ 
cussion  groups.  The  Association  is  in¬ 
viting  a  number  of  educational  lead¬ 
ers  to  form  a  panel  to  present  the 
topic.  Each  of  these,  in  turn,  will  be 
assigned  to  lead  the  discussions. 
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South  Side  H.S.  Faculty  Nominated  Him 


Crofts  Finds  Principal-of-the-Year  in  Newark 

Fred  Landolphi,  principal  of  New-  and  the  revitalization  of  student- 
ark's  South  Side  H.S.,  was  named  teacher-community  morale.” 
Principal-of-the-Year  for  1960  by  the  Eleven  other  principals  from 
Croft  Publications  during  the  annual  throughout  the  country  were  given 
AASA  Convention  in  Atlantic  City  citations  as  runners-up.  Mr.  Lan- 
last  month.  dolphi  became  principal  of  South 

Mr.  Landolphi  was  selected  from  Side  H.S.  in  1951. 
among  hundreds  of  nominations  sub¬ 
mitted  by  classroom  teachers  in  the 
publishing  company's  annual  nation¬ 
wide  search  for  outstanding  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  school  heads. 

The  judges  announced  that  their 
choice  of  Mr.  Landolphi  was  based 
on  the  nominating  statement  sub¬ 
mitted  by  his  faculty.  This  statement 
read  in  part: 

“When  he  assumed  the  principal- 
ship  of  the  school,  morale,  good 
manners,  scholarship,  loyalty  and  de¬ 
votion  had  reached  an  unpleasant 
ebb.  A  fine  but  disunited  faculty  was 
valiantly,  but  aimlessly  and  de¬ 
jectedly,  trying  to  adjust  to  a  com¬ 
plete  turnover  in  the  nature  of  the 
student  body.  An  unhappy  and  re¬ 
bellious  student  body  was  vocifer¬ 
ously  and,  in  some  cases,  violently 
reacting  to  the  school  situation  be¬ 
cause  they  were  without  clearly  stated 
principles  of  behavior,  without  clearly 
stated  scholastic  aims,  without  lead¬ 
ership  in  the  cohesive  and  inspiring 
aspects  of  school  spirit. 

“This  dismal  situation  has  slowly, 
patiently,  and  decisively  changed 
since  Mr.  Landolphi  became  our 
principal.  He  has  accomplished  the 
material  rejuvenation  of  the  structure 
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T  'n  T  Is  Credit  to  Staff  .  .  . 

A  good,  newsy,  mimeographed 
magazine  has  been  published  for  the 
second  time  this  year  by  the  elemen¬ 
tary  teachers  of  New  Brunswick.  The 
success  of  the  publication,  “T  'n  T,” 
is  a  credit  to  its  editorial  staff:  Ann 
T.  Schliss,  Anne  K.  Umholtz,  and 
Sym  Joan  Zausmer. 

march,  IfiO 


BEN  CUMMINGS,  chairman  of  NJEA't  Laad- 
arthlp  Confaranca  CommiHaa,  foils  Prasidanf 
Jamas  M.  Lynch,  Jr.  about  plans  for  fha  April 
9  confaranca  for  county  education  association 
laadars.  Tha  special  all-day  maatinq  will 
amphasiie  county-wido  laadarship  and  tha 
unique  rolo  of  tha  county  orqanixation  in  tha 
profession. 
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PHILADELPHIA 
MUSEUM 
COLLEGE 
OF  ART 


FOR  TEACHERS 

July  6  —  August  19 

Two  3-week  Refresher  Programs  for 
Elementary  and  Secondary  School 
Teachers 

Studio  instruction  in: 

•  Drawing  •  Ceramics 

•  Painting  •  Graphics 

•  Sculpture  •  Design 

Seminars  in: 

Curriculum-Methods-Course  Planning 
Schedule: 

Elementary  School  Teachers:  July  6- 
July  26.  Secondary  School  Art  Teach¬ 
ers:  Aug.  1-Aug.  19 


Fn  prtpaa  IntM  wrilt 

PHILADELPHIA 
MUSEUM 
COLLEGE 
OF  ART 

Dift  N.  IrtaJ  (  Hm.  PMIi.  2,  Pa. 


SUMMER  SESSIONS  ABROAD  1960 

University  of  San  Francbce 

GUADALAJARA,  Mexico.  June  27-July  29 
$140  incInOn  IvitiM,  board,  roaoi  and  acli«Hit5. 
VALENCIA,  Spain  July  1-August  23 

Sovtral  al<"n  '•  !■'  indniduol  roauironMOti  Im 
$635  includinf  tuition,  board  and  room,  ond  nctivi- 
tios,  and  ROUND  TRIP  PUNE,  NEW  YORK-IU- 
DRID— VALENEIR. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  TOUR 
OF  EUROPE.  July  and  August 

A  lint  cion  tout  uititing  10  countrioi  of  Europo 
ond  Morocco  (Africa).  Univonity  crodits  optianol. 
Canductod  by  Dr.  Corlot  Sonchot. 

Information: 

Dr.  Carlos  Sanchez,  University  of  San 
Francisco,  San  Francisco  17,  California 


SiiitutteA- 


GUADALAJARA 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 

University  of  Arisen*  will  offer.  In  cooperation 
with  professors  from  Stanford  University  and 
Oiiadalajara.  in  Mexico,  July  4 — Aug.  12,  art, 
folklore,  geography,  history,  language  and  lit* 
erature  courses.  Tuition,  board  and  room,  $240. 
Write  Prof.  J.  B.  Rael,  Box  7227,  Stanford,  Calif. 


U.S.  Senate  Votes  Two-Year  Plan 
Giving  $1,800,000,000  to  Schools 

Lengthy  two-day  debate  ends  with  51  fo  34  approval  for  NEA-backed 
bill  giving  federal  funds  for  teacher's  salaries  and  school  construction. 


February  4  was  a  big  day  in  the 
U.  S.  Senate.  After  two  long  days  of 
debate,  it  finally  approved  a  $1,800,- 
000,000  measure  to  aid  public 
schools. 

If  similar  provisions  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  a  House  of  Representatives 
bill,  New  Jersey  schools  could  re¬ 
ceive  over  $17,000,000  in  additional 
federal  funds  in  each  of  the  next  two 
years. 

As  passed,  the  Senate  bill  would 
make  grants  to  the  states,  which 
they,  in  turn,  could  allot  between 
teachers’  salaries  and  school  con¬ 
struction.  Each  state’s  grant  would 
be  based  on  $20  for  each  school-age 
child  but  would  be  scaled  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  school-age 
children  in  relation  to  the  per  capita 
income  in  that  state.  The  equaliza¬ 
tion  formula  also  requires  that  the 
state  or  local  funds  in  each  state  be 


NEW  JERSEY'S  Senotor  Harrison  A.  Wil¬ 
liams,  Jr.  turned  in  a  top-flight  record  in 
the  recent  U.  S.  Senate  battle  on  federal 
school  support.  He  was  one  of  23  Senators 
who  joined  Senator  Joseph  Clark  (0.  Pa.)  in 
trying  to  amend  the  bill  according  to  the 
provisions  favored  by  NEA  and  NJEA.  His 
effort  failed  when  Vice-President  Nixon  forced 
tabling  on  further  consideration  in  his  fa¬ 
mous  tie-breaking  decision  of  a  44-44  vote. 
From  then  on,  he  backed  up  his  original 
support  by  voting  on  all  subsequent  amend¬ 
ments  to  secure  the  next-best  possible  bill 
(see  "How  They  Voted"). 


increased  by  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  federal  grant  in  order  to  qualify 
for  funds  the  following  year. 

It  is  estimated  that  New  Jersey 
could  receive  $17,937,000  in  1960- 
61  if  the  bill  becomes  law.  The  state, 
with  an  increase  ratio  of  1.04  would 
also  have  to  increase  state-local 
funds  by  $17,218,000  in  1960-61  to 
qualify  for  its  1961-62  grant.  New 
Jersey’s  allocation  per  child  of  school 
age  would  be  $12.95. 

Result  of  NEA  ActivHy 

The  Senate  bill  resulted  from 
years  of  NEA  Legislative  activity,  a 
week  of  fast  preparation,  and  two 
full  days  of  stormy  debate. 

The  NEA  strategy  began  when  it 
asked  Senator  Joseph  Clark  (D., 
Pa.)  to  sponsor  an  amendment  to 
the  pending  S-8,  sponsored  by  Sena¬ 
tor  Pat  McNamara  (D.,  Mich.). 
Last  year,  the  NEA  was  backing 
S-2,  sponsored  by  Senator  James 
Murray  (D.,  Montana).  But,  when 
S-8,  not  S-2,  was  reported  out  of 
Committee  late  last  fall  the  NEA 
developed  the  amendment  to  change 
S-8  to  resemble  the  Murray  Bill. 

Despite  some  bi-partisan  support, 
defeat  for  the  amendment  came  on 
a  tie  vote,  44  to  44.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  immediate  parliamen¬ 
tary  maneuver  which  forced  Vice- 
President  Richard  Nixon  to  show  his 
opposition  to  the  plan.  On  motion 
to  table  reconsideration  of  the  mo¬ 
tion,  the  Vice-President  voted  to 
break  another  44  to  44  vote,  mak¬ 
ing  it  45  to  44  to  end  consideration 
of  the  Clark  amendment. 

The  next  day,  the  NEA  was  back¬ 
ing  a  modified  amendment  offered 
by  Senator  Mike  Monroney  (D., 
Okla.)  with  Senator  Clark’s  support. 
Instead  of  authorizing  money  on  the 
basis  of  $25  per  school-age  child, 
the  new  version  offered  only  $20. 
To  compromise,  it  was  made  a  two- 
year  instead  of  a  permanent  meas¬ 
ure.  With  these  changes,  the  Senate 
agreed  by  a  vote  of  54  to  35  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  amendment. 

Final  passage  of  S-8  came  shortly 
before  10:00  p.m.  on  Thursday, 
February  4. 
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HOW  THEY  VOTED  . . . 

Following  are  the  votes  of  New 
Jersey's  two  U.  S.  Senators  on  the 
major  roll-calls  during  the  debate  on 
S-8,  the  McNamara  bill,  which  as 
finally  passed  would  provide  for  $1,- 
800,000,000  over  the  next  two  years  for 
the  states  to  use  as  they  see  fit  for 
school  construction  and  teachers  sal¬ 
aries. 

1.  The  Clark  amendment — an  amend¬ 
ment  to  S-8,  the  McNamara  bill, 
moved  by  Senator  Joseph  Clark  (D., 
Pa.),  to  provide  $25  a  year  of  federal 
aid  for  each  school-age  child,  costing 
up  to  $1.1  billion  the  first  year  and  con¬ 
tinuing  indefinitely.  The  money  wou'd 
go  to  the  states  to  be  used  for  school 
construction  or  teachers  salaries.  The 
roll  call  tied,  44  to  44. 

Senator  CIHford  P.  Case — "No" 

Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr. — "Yes" 

2.  The  motion  to  table  reconsidera¬ 
tion — Following  the  motion  by  Senator 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  (D.,  Tex.)  to  re¬ 
consider  the  vote  on  the  Clark  amend¬ 
ment,  Senator  Everett  M,  Dirksen  (R., 
III.)  moved  to  table  that  motion.  The 
roll  call  tied,  44  to  44,  with  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Nixon  breaking  the  tie  with  a 
"Yes"  vote  to  prevent  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Clark  amendment. 

Senator  Clifford  P.  Case — "Yes" 

Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr. — "No" 


3.  The  Monroney  amendment — An 

amendment  to  S-8,  moved  by  Sena¬ 
tors  Mike  Monroney  (D.,  Oklahoma) 
and  Clark,  to  provide  $20  per  school- 
age  child  for  two  years,  or  about 
$917,000,000  each  year,  for  school 
construction  and  teachers  salaries. 
The  roll  call  carried  the  amendment, 
54  to  35. 

Senator  Clifford  P.  Case — "No" 

Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr. — "Yes" 

4.  The  Administration's  construction 
bond  payment  plan — An  amendment 
to  S-8,  moved  by  Senator  Dirksen,  to 
substitute  the  language  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  bill  S-I0I6,  allocating 
$600,000,000  a  year  for  five  years  to 
pay  half  the  interest  and  principal  on 
local  school  construction  bonds.  The 
roll  call  rejected  the  amendment,  25 
to  61. 

Senator  Clifford  P.  Case — "Yes" 

Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr. — "No" 

5.  The  McNamara  Bill,  S-8,  as 
amended — The  motion  for  final  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  bill.  Including  the  Mon¬ 
roney  amendment.  The  roll  call  carried 
the  bill,  51  to  34. 

Senator  Clifford  P.  Case — absent,  but  an¬ 
nounced  "For" 

Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr. — "Yes" 


Attempting  to  Get  Bill  Reported 

N.J/s  Thompson  Leads  House  School  Aid  Forces 


The  federal  aid  spotlight,  follow¬ 
ing  the  Senate’s  54  to  35  approval 
of  the  NEA-backed  McNamara- 
Monroney-Clark  Bill,  is  swinging  to 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

New  Jersey's  Congressman  from 
the  Fourth  District  (Mercer  and 
Burlington),  Frank  Thompson,  Jr., 
is  leading  the  fight  for  school  aid 
there. 

Chances  Are  Slimer 

Here  the  chances  of  passage  seem 
tougher.  Last  summer  the  House 
Labor  and  Education  Committee, 
recommended  an  amended  version 
of  HR-22.  This  was  the  Metcalf  bill 
which  NEA  had  been  backing. 

Now  it  appears  that  the  House 
Rules  committee,  headed  by  Virginia 
conservative  Howard  Smith  will  not 


allow  any  such  broad  program  onto 
the  floor  for  action. 

Congressman  Thompson  is,  there¬ 
fore,  promoting  a  modest  proposal 
of  annual  $325,000,000  grants  over 
a  three-year  period  for  school  con¬ 
struction  only.  This  measure  is  al¬ 
most  identical  to  recommendations 
made  by  President  Eisenhower  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago,  but  since  scrapped  in 
favor  of  his  as-yet  unsuccessful 
“bond-retirement”  plan. 

Should  the  bill  reach  the  House 
floor,  and  then  be  broadened  with 
amendments,  as  happened  in  the 
Senate,  Congressman  Thompson  says 
he  will  accept  them.  He  did,  how¬ 
ever,  point  out  the  common  assump¬ 
tion  that  any  costly  school-aid  bill 
reaching  the  President’s  desk  faces  a 
veto. 


/JVe  guaranteed  \ 

} 

(my  family 


\a  home. 


\  no  matter 

\  j 

\  what  happens!/ 


Come  what  may  —  even  the 
unforeseen  —  your  family  and 
your  home  can  be  protected 
.  .  .  that  mortgage  paid  in 
full.  Let  our  friendly  Nation¬ 
wide  representative  explain 
this  sound  and  economical 
program — planned  today,  for 
tomorrow. 

PImm  sm  ftM  p«9*s  Ht  th* 

noNM  •!  y««r  Noti«iiwi4t  RtprtstiHotivt. 
Or  iii«y  writ*  •r  call 
In  HoMNNfitld, 

70  Tnnnnt  Strttt  . HA  1-2410 

In  TrtNtNN, 

2303  liwiswick  Avnwt  ..  EX  4-1501 
In  Uninn^ 

2145  NUrrlt  AvtNiM  . MU  7-1717 
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CAMP  COUNSELLORS 

Boys'  camp  seeks  outstanding  faculty  for 
Nature,  Pioneering,  Crafts,  Waterfront,  Sail¬ 
ing,  Music,  Riflery,  Archery,  Tennis.  In 
Berkshires  (Mass.)  200  campers,  32nd  year. 
Salaries  from  1400  up  depending  on  skills, 
experience.  Send  full  details  Joseph  Kruger, 
Director,  377  Irving  Avenue,  South  Orange, 
N.J. 


SUMMER  OPPORTUNITIES 

InKiMtint  tiMMMr  milsM*  with  CfMliv* 

»»inr  yMlh  aralMt-  ■•tkihin  ana.  SaacjalisM  la 
aiaay  6aiaii  Dairalaaanatal  laarfiaf,  HaaMaiakiaf, 
lariaftrial  *it>,  Africaltara,  Sfaftt,  Daaca,  Draaia, 
rhalafraahv,  Waavnf,  Matala^iaf,  Famtiy,  Car- 
aaiicf,  Crtativa  Writiaf.  Stata  Ca^riaaca. 

SHAKER  VILLAGE  WORK  GROUP 
Box  1149,  PittalioM,  MaaaachuMlH 


SUMMER  BUSINESS  FOR  SALE 

Water  Ski  and  Swim  School  serving  Pt. 
Pleasant  area  for  three  years.  Owner  moving. 
Includes  boat  and  motor,  skis,  and  all  neces¬ 
sary  equipment.  Records  open  for  inspection. 
For  details  write  Sun  'N'  Fun  Ski  and  Swim 
School,  Princeton  Avenue,  Laurelton,  N.J. 

LOST  RIVER  CAVERISS 

Ja4af«raaaa  awartaaitiat  lar  tdacatiaa  aa4  laciaatiaa, 
a  aalcaaw  chaafa  traai  Hia  aiaal  Kkaal  raatiaa. 

Saa  a  flaa  Cava  tatatbar  aiHli  a  Rack  4  Miaaral  Ma- 
laaai.  Ovar  4M4  kaaatUal  Waaral  lyaviaiaav  aa  aivflay- 
latlaar  t  Oat^aar  Fioiic  Facilillav.  ta<k  4  Miaatal  Shaf, 
taavaah  Shay  S  Saack  lar. 

Writa  ta:  Latl  Rivar  Cavam,  Htllaitavni,  (Nr.  Eartaal,  fa. 
Syacial  ratal  la  Sckaali;  awtt  aaiayakla. 

Yaar  aaaratt  Cava  ffcaai  TErraca  M7k7 

OPEN  EVERY  DAY  B  EVENING  AU  YEAR. 


March,  i  fte 
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Over  $2,000,000  in  Assets 

East  Bergen  Credit  Union  Leads  the  East 


The  East  Bergen  Teacher  Federal 
Credit  Union  is  boastfully  happy 
that  its  assets  now  rank  it  as  the  top 
teacher  credit  union  in  the  East.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  its  annual  report,  pub¬ 
lished  in  January,  its  invested  funds 
now  exceed  the  $2,000,000  mark. 
Only  two  teacher  credit  unions  in 
Rorida,  three  in  the  Midwest,  and 
eight  in  the  Far  West  outrank  it. 

The  credit  union  has  about  3,000 
members  located  in  45  school  dis¬ 


tricts  in  Bergen  County.  Its  treas¬ 
urer,  Carl  B.  Strong,  has  been 
managing  its  funds  for  20  years.  In 
February,  1954,  he  left  teaching  to 
devote  full-time  to  the  operation  of 
the  organization. 

The  credit  union  movement  has 
been  booming  since  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  signed  a  bill  last  September 
expanding  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Law.  Members  now  draw  interest 
from  the  first  of  the  month  on  sav¬ 


ings  deposited  in  the  first  five  days 
of  the  month.  Current  rate  gives  4 
percent  annually  on  such  savings. 

The  new  law  makes  it  possible  for 
teacher  credit  unions  to  now  serve 
retired  members.  Loans  may  be 
made  up  to  a  period  of  five  years, 
greatly  assisting  those  who  borrow 
to  purchase  a  home. 

The  East  Bergen  Teachers  Fed¬ 
eral  Credit  Union  operates  under  a 
Board  of  Directors  of  11  members. 
It  has  two  committees,  credit  and 
supervisor,  of  three  members  each. 

C.  Ray  Ling  of  Westwood  H.S. 
recently  moved  up  from  the  presi¬ 
dency  to  become  assistant  treasurer. 
Donald  T.  Duff,  principal  of  North¬ 
ern  Valley  Regional  H.S.,  is  the  new 
president. 


Announce  Formation  of  N.  J. 
Outdoor  Education  Association 

A  N.  J.  Outdoor  Education  As¬ 
sociation  was  formed  recently  follow¬ 
ing  a  meeting  of  the  Ridgewood  Out¬ 
door  Education  workshop.  The  new 
organization's  next  meeting  will  be 
held  at  the  Ridgewood  Education 
Center,  Cottage  Place,  at  8:00  p.m., 
March  9.  Dues  are  $2  for  profes¬ 
sional  membership  and  $1  for  stu¬ 
dent  membership. 

A  spring  workshop  will  be  held 
on  April  1,  2,  and  3  at  the  N.  J.  State 
School  of  Conservation,  Branchville. 

Newly-elected  officers  are:  Jim 
Gleason,  director  of  outdoor  educa¬ 
tion,  Ridgewood,  president;  George 
Brown,  director  of  teaching  materials 
center.  Fair  Lawn,  vice-president; 
Mary  Ann  Buckley,  physical  educa¬ 
tion  instructor,  Oradell,  secretary; 
and  Nancy  de  Groff,  assistant  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  N.  J.  State  School  of  Con¬ 
servation,  treasurer. 


I  Dr.  Appelson  to  Coordinate  | 
j  Terminal  Education  Program 

I  Dr.  Wallace  B.  Appelson  has  been 
1  appointed  Coordinator  of  Terminal 
Programs  in  Higher  Education  by 
Education  Commissioner  Frederick 
M.  Raubinger.  He  will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  supervision  of  post-sec¬ 
ondary,  less  than  four-year  educa¬ 
tional  programs  offered  by  institu¬ 
tions  in  New  Jersey. 

Dr.  Appelson  has  been  assistant 
professor  of  education  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  School  Administration  and 
Supervision  at  Rutgers  University 
since  July,  1958. 

NJEA  REVIEW 

_ ^ 
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THE  SHELDON  BASIC  READING  SERIES 


Reading  is  an  exciting  experience  for  children  when 
they  are  taught  from  THE  SHELDON  BASIC  READ¬ 
ING  SERIES.  These  books  present  a  wide  range  of 
stories,  poems,  plays,  and  biographies  that  appeal  to 
all  levels  of  interest  and  ability.  They  have  been 
written  and  illustrated  so  that  youthful  imaginations 
and  curiosities  will  respond  equally  well  at  every  stage 
of  the  learning  process.  The  series  features  two  types 
of  reading  readiness:  the  initial  readiness  program 
prepares  students  to  begin  learning  to  read,  and  the 
sustained  developmental  readiness  program  motivates 
and  prepares  pupils  for  each  new  reading  experience. 

•  Carefully  graded  vocabulary 

•  Complete  Sheldon  diagnostic  testing  program 

•  Activity  books,  teachers'  editions  and  manuals 
available 

Representatives : 

Frank  Cronin,  1817  Hudson  Blvd.,  Apt.  5E,  North  Bergen,  N.J. 

E.  Clarke  Fontaine,  40  Meadowbrook  Rd.,  Chatham,  N.J. 

Tom  McCarthy,  324  Rancocas  Blvd.,  R.D.  ^2,  Mount  Holly,  N.J. 

ALLYN  and  BACON,  Inc. 
Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J. 
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HinH  to  College  Freshmen 


Pamphlet  Emphasizes  Reading-Writing  Needs 


A  new  booklet,  “English  for  Col¬ 
lege,”  has  been  made  available  to 
prospective  college  students  and  high 
school  English  teachers  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  knowing  more  about  the 
standards  of  reading  and  writing  ex¬ 
pected  of  incoming  college  freshmen. 
The  pamphlet  was  prepared  by  the 
Freshman  English  Committee  of  the 
English  section  of  Rutgers — the  State 
University. 

Prepares  for  College 
The  pamphlet  was  designed  for  two 
main  purposes.  It  prepares  the  stu¬ 
dent  for  the  kind  of  English  course 
he  may  expect  in  college  and  it  gives 
some  informative  suggestions  about 
the  best  way  to  prepare  for  the 
course.  The  authors  have  reminded 
students  that  “all  other  subjects,  in¬ 
cluding  mathematics,  presuppose  a 
command  of  English.”  They  also  cau¬ 
tion  future  college  freshmen  about  the 
preparation  of  satisfactory  themes  for 
courses  in  English  composition.  “You 
learn  to  write  by  writing.  Keep  your 
thoughts  carefully  organized,  straight¬ 


forward,  and  clear.  Know  what  your 
purpose  is  and  stick  to  it.” 

In  regard  to  the  level  of  reading 
desirable  in  a  sucessful  candidate  for 
college  entrance,  the  committee  says 
that  “reading  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word  requires  as  much  mental  activity 
as  writing.”  The  college  student  must 
be  able  to  read  easily  and  must  be 
able  to  assimilate  the  basic  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  subject  being  discussed. 
The  pamphlet  breaks  reading  down 
into  three  basic  categories:  informa¬ 
tional  reading,  persuasive  reading, 
and  reading  for  experience  rather 
than  direct  textbook  information. 

Robert  E.  Butler,  of  Douglass  Col¬ 
lege;  Walter  W.  Herkness,  of  the 
College  of  South  Jersey;  David  Lilien, 
of  University  College;  C.  F.  Main,  of 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences;  and 
Edward  Huberman,  committee  chair¬ 
man,  of  the  Newark  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  were  members  of  the 
committee  who  prepared  the  booklet. 
Additional  copies  of  “English  for 
College”  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Admissions  Office  of  Rutgers — the 
State  University,  New  Brunswick. 


The  time 
to  begin  using 
a  College 
Dictionary 
—is  in 

High  School! 

A  college  dictionary  is  specifically 
recommended  in  preparation  for  the 
College  Board  Scholastic  Aptitude  Tests 

Suggest  — 


•  MORE  ENTRIES  (142,000)  •  MORE  EXAMPLES 
OF  USAGE  •  MORE  IDIOMATIC  EXPRESSIONS 

•  MORE  AND  FULLER  ETYMOLOGIES  •  MORE 
AND  FULLER  SYNONYMIES  •  MOST  UP-TO-DATE 

Officially  approvad  of  mer* 
than  1,000  cellogai  and  univarsitias 

In  yorieut  bindings,  from  $5.75 
Writ#  Dopt.  D-13  for  fro#  dictionary  guido 
THi  WORLD  RUtLISMINO  COMPANY 
223)  Wost  110th  Stroot,  Oovolond  2,  Ohio 
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TEACHERS  QUALIFY 

READ  HOW  TO 

SAVE:  30^100 

THAT  YOU  SPEND  ON 

Auto  Insurance 


HERE  IS  WHY 
6EIC0  CAN  OFFER  YOU 
SUCH  BW  SAVIN6S 

You  pay  no  sales 
agent’s  commissions  or 
mambership  fees. 

We  insure  military 
and  government  per* 
aonrtel  who,  as  a  group 
are  preferred  risks.  You 
are  not  penalized  by 
"high  risk”  drivers. 

We  have  520,000  pol¬ 
icyholders -98%  renew 
their  expiring  policies. 


You  get  the  same  coverages  and  benefits  provided  by  the 
Standard  Family  Automobile  Policy  (the  same  policy  usM  by 
most  leading  insurance  companies) 


Personal  24-hour  Claim  Serv¬ 
ice.  Your  CEico  claim  repre¬ 
sentative  stands  ready  to  help 
you  day  or  night— 24  hours  a 
day. 

819  Claim  Representatives, 
Coast-to-Coast,  to  serve  you 
anywhere  in  the  U.S.A.  and 
its  possessions. 

Fast  Settlements-no  red 
tape,  quibbles  or  delays. 
Attorney's  Fees  Paid  for  cotut 
costs,  etc.,  for  suits  or  claims 
brought  against  you  even  if 
false  or  groundless. 

Bail  Bond,  cnco  pays  up  to 
$100  for  the  expense  of  each 


bail  bond,  should  you  be  in¬ 
volved  in  an  accident  or  traffic 
law  violation. 

Hit-and-Run.  cnco  can  protect 
you  against  bodily  injury 
caused  by  hit-and-run  driver 
or  negligence  of  owner  or 
driver  of  an  uninsured  auto. 
Emergency  Road  Service,  cnco 
pays  up  to  $2S  in  most  states 
for  towing  and  labor  expenses 
without  advance  approvaL 
Pay  in  installments  if  you 
find  it  more  convenient. 
Satisfies  All  Laws.  Your  cnco 
insurance  policy  can  satisfy 
all  Financial  Responsibility 
Laws. 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY  FOR  YOUR  EXACT  RATE 
NO  OBLIGATION  •  NO  AGENT  WILL  CALL 


Name . - . . 

Rtsidsncs  Address _ 

City _ 

Age _  □  Single 

Occupetion _ 


.117 


-Zone _ County- 


-Statc- 


□  Married  □  Mele  □  Femele 


Locetlon  of  Cor  (If  difforont  from  rtsidonct  eddross)- 
Cir  is  rogistered  In  State  of _ 


PyT 

Make 

Model  (DIx.,  etc.) 

Cyl. 

Body  Style 

Purchase  Date 

□  New 

L 

/  / 

□  Used 

1.  (a)  Days  par  wook  car  drivtn  to  work? _ Ono  way  distanca  la _ milea. 

(b)  Is  car  used  In  anyoccupatlon  or  businaes?  (Excluding  to  and  from 

work)  □  Yas  □  No 

2.  Additional  operatora  under  age  25  In  household  at  present  time; 


*****  Government  Eiiployee§ 

INSURANCE  COMPANV 

Capttml  Stock  Compant  not  atHlateS  with  U  S  Oaotmmtnl 
WASHINGTON  S,  D.  C. 


Age 

Relation 

Marital  Status 

%  of  Use 

GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES  INSURANCE  CO. 

Government  Employees  Insurance  Bldg..  Washington  5.  D.  C 


Papa  341 


HONOR  YOUR  PARTNER  RECORDS 


OLD  VIRGINIA 
GREAT  SMOKIES 


(SS4S4)  .  $175 

(Tuition  for  3  credits  included,  meals  extra) 


By  chartarcd  coach 


TOUR  INCLUDES  .  .  . 

Pennsbury,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Frederickshurg,  Richmond. 
Williamsburg,  Jamestown,  Natural 
Bridge,  Appomattox,  Lexington,  Knox¬ 
ville,  Oak  Ridge,  Norris  Dam,  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  Gatlinburg,  Newfound  Gap, 
Cherokee,  Nashville,  Winston-Salem, 
Chapel  Hill,  Duke  University,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Virginia,  Monticello,  Ashlawn, 
Skyline  Drive,  Winchester,  Harpers 
Ferry,  Frederick,  Gettysburg,  Lancaster, 
Ephrata,  Pennsylvania  Dutch  Country. 

Register  Now  —  Quota  Limited 

Bureau  of  field  Studies 
Sfete  Collogo,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Note — Quota  is  filled  for  SS48S 

Maritime  Provinces,  July  6-26. 
Waiting  list  open. 


UNION  COUNTY  teachers  heard  Senator  Robert  Crane  (speaking)  tell  how  he  stands  oa 
the  NJEA  Legislative  program  at  the  recent  Union  Co.  Legislative  dinner  held  in  Elizabeth. 
Others  speaking  at  the  dinner  included  Assistant  Assembly  majority  leader  Mrs.  Mildred 
B.  Hughes,  and  Assemblymen  James  McGowan,  Nelson  Stamler,  and  John  J.  Wilson. 


Social  Studies  Council  Surveying 
N.J.  Secondary  Course  Offerings 

The  social  studies  teachers  of  the 
state  are  making  a  thorough  survey 
of  social  studies  offerings  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey’s  secondary  schools.  This  month 
an  executive  sub-committee  of  the 
N.J.  Council  for  the  Social  Studies 
is  sending  out  questionnaires  on  the 
courses  given  in  grades  seven  through 


Interscholastic  Coaches'  Clinics 
To  Be  at  Rutgers,  March  25,  26 

New  Jersey  coaches  will  be  gather¬ 
ing  at  Rutgers  University  on  March 
25  and  26  for  the  ninth  annual  spring 
conference  of  the  state’s  Interscho¬ 
lastic  Coaches  Association. 

Arthur  Argauer  of  Garfield  is 
the  program  chairman,  with  both 
Norman  Mansfield  and  Harry  J. 
Rockefeller  named  as  honorary  chair¬ 
men  for  the  two-day  meeting. 

As  in  past  years,  there  will  be  a 
wide  range  of  clinics  devoted  to  vari¬ 
ous  sports.  Among  these  will  be 
bowling,  basketball,  scxcer,  football, 
baseball,  golf,  and  track.  There  will 
also  be  special  meetings  for  athletic 
directors  and  for  trainers. 


Members  of  the  committee  are: 
chairman,  Martha  J.  Morrow,  Wood- 
bridge  H.S.;  Theodore  Adamcik,  Pas¬ 
saic  Sr.  H.S.;  and  Balkom  J.  Reaves. 
Pascack  Valley  Reg.  H.S. 

The  committee  is  hoping  that  each 
school  will  return  its  questionnaire  to 
the  chairman  promptly. 


World  Famous 
IfPVv  ED  DURLACHER 
helps  you  teach 
Rhythms,  Square 
wBW  Dancing,  Couple  Dances, 
Play  Party  Games,  Physical 
Fitness  Activities,  Marches, 
Rope  Skipping. 


Send 

for  free  i 
Brochure  on 
Instructional 
Records  for 
all  grades 


THESE  SIX  N.  J.  EDUCATION  LEADERS  assembled  at  Rutgers  University  on  January  21 
to  honor  Mrs.  Eugene  Meyer,  wife  of  the  late  editor  of  the  WASHINGTON  POST,  with  the 
annual  award  of  the  School  of  Education.  They  are  Dr.  Albert  Jochan,  assistant  commissioner 
for  vocational  education,  N.  J.  Department  of  Education;  Mrs.  Ruth  Page,  executive  secretary, 
N.  J.  State  Federation  of  District  Boards  of  Education;  Dr.  Kenneth  Erfft,  Rutgers  vice- 
president;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lathrop,  president,  N.  J.  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers;  Dr. 
Henry  C.  Herge,  dean  of  the  Rutgers  School  of  Education;  and  Dr.  Francis  Villemain,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Rutgers  Faculty  Committee  on  Awards  and  Convocations.  Some  200  persons 
representing  the  alumni  association,  the  three  honor  societies,  and  the  faculty  of  the  Rutgen 
School  of  Education  attended  the  dinner.  Mrs.  Meyer,  who  was  confined  to  her  home  by 
illness,  received  the  award  in  absentia  for  her  "lifetime  of  service  in  behalf  of  public 
education." 


Box  N.  J.  Freeoort.  N.  Y. 


We'll  see  the  usual  plus  Russia,  Scandinavia, 
Yugoslavia  &  N.  Africa.  A  different  trip — ^for 
the  young  in  spirit  who  don't  want  to  be 
herd^  around.  Also  shorter  trips.  Budget 
priced. 

EUROPE  SUMMER  TOURS 

255  Sequoia,  Box  S  Pasadena,  California 


IT  SPUKS  TO  IW  PUIIK  THIU... 

•  NEWS  RELEASES 

•  PRESS  CONFERENCES 

•  REPORTS  AND  PROCRAMS 

•  FlUNS  AND  TV  SPOTS 
•AMERICAN  EDUCATION  WEEK 


"YOU  are  a  professional  person — NEA  mem¬ 
bership  is  YOUR  professional  obligation.' 
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Trenton  S.  C.  Schedules 
Math  Week  Program 

The  mathematics  department  of 
Trenton  S.C.  will  sponsor  a  mathe¬ 
matics  week  from  March  21  through 
March  25.  Dr.  Robert  Price  is  serv- 


universities,  will  participate  in  the 
week-long  conference  on  American 
higher  education. 
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323  Geary  Slraet.  San  Francisco,  Cal.  •  1231  St.  Catharine  St..  W..  Montreal.  P.  Q. 


FRENCH  NATIONAL  RAILROADS,  610  FIFTH  AVE.,  N.  Y.  Depi.  NJ-2 
Please  send  me:  Namtm 

□  Hlustroted  booklet  "FRANCE”  AMrmmM 
Q  Information  on  "EURAILPASS"  dty 


Idaho  faachers — there  are  about  5,000 
I.E.A.  members — are  gettin9  ready  for  a 
new  $90,000  wing  on  their  headquarters 
building  in  Boise.  Construction  will  mod¬ 
ernize  the  facade,  rearrange  some  present 
interior  walls,  and  add  a  new  office-con- 
ference  center  wing.  The  Association  will 
provide  space  for  the  Interscholastic  Ac¬ 
tivities  Association,  the  State  PTA,  and 
a  whole  second-floor  of  three  rental  of¬ 
fice  suites.  The  I.E.A.  members  voted  to 
pay  an  additional  $1.00  per  salary  for 
four  years  (or  a  $15.00  lump  sum  pay¬ 
ment)  to  pay  for  the  building.  Regular 
dues  are  on  a  unifiad  basis  covering 
NEA,  the  I.E.A.,  and  district  dues.  This 
amounts  to  6/ 10  of  1%  of  salary;  and 
for  the  average  classroom  teacher,  who 
earns  $4,300,  amounts  to  $25.80  a  year. 


IS  YOUR  VOICE 


111^  03  ^VlIVIOl  VllOlIttlOll  AV/1  611V 

gram. 

The  week  will  begin  with  three 
keynote  lectures  by  Dr.  Tiber  Rado, 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Ohio  I 
State  University.  Monday  afternoon. 
Dr.  Rado  will  speak  on  “The  Role 
and  Nature  of  Proofs  in  Mathema¬ 
tics,”  and  that  evening  he  will  dis¬ 
cuss  “Efficiency  Problems.”  Finally, 
Tuesday  afternoon,  Dr.  Rado  will 
deliver  his  third  lecture,  “Rules:  Ar¬ 
bitrary  vs.  Inescapable  Rules.” 

The  remainder  of  the  program 
scheduled  for  the  week  is  being 
planned  around  Dr.  Rado’s  talks  by 
a  student  committee. 

The  week  will  be  terminated  by  a 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  Mathe¬ 
matics  Teachers  of  New  Jersey. 
Mathematics  department  chairmen 
may  receive  additional  information 
by  writing  to  Math  Week,  in  care  of 
Ron  Rosen,  P.O.  Box  538,  Trenton 
S.C. 

Pulbright  Scholars  to  Confer  .  .  . 

Rutgers  University  will  be  host  in 
June  to  the  Eastern  States  Conference 
for  foreign  Fulbright  scholars.  Some 
40  scholars  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  who  will  be  completing  their 
Fulbright  terms  at  various  American 


WHAT  OTHER  STATES 
ARE  DOING  .  .  . 


IT  SPEAKS  TO  THE  PUBLIC  THRU  . . . 

•  NEWS  RELEASES 

•  PRESS  CONFERENCES 

•  REPORTS  AND  PROGRAMS 

•  FILMS  AND  TV  SPOTS 
•AMERICAN  EDUCATION  WEEK 
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“YOU  are  a  professional  person  —  NEA  membership 
is  YOUR  professional  obligation.” 


The  most  interesting  roads  in  France 

— are  the  Railroads 

The  rest  of  picturesque  France  is  only 
hours  away  from  Paris.  In  addition  to 
crack  trains  which  set  a  standard  in 
speed,  comfort  and  punctuality,  di¬ 
rect  connections  with  railroad  motor 
coaches  and  fast  "autorails"  enable 
you  to  explore  the  splendor  ond 
time>tionored  traditions  of  Fronce. 

...  For  your  Greatest 
Convenience  use  the 
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WHAT  IS  IT  series! 


What  it  a  Traa — intaraiting  .  .  .  informativa 


high  interest  supplementary  science  books 


Rapidly  increasing  in  pKrpularity  because  they  vitalize  basic 
science  facts  (not  oddities  or  rarities)  with  readable,  under¬ 
standable  description  and  colorful,  related  illustrations.  Care¬ 
fully  graded  with  interest  to  much  higher  reading  levels. 

Grade  1 


What  it  a  Seaton 
What  it  a  Turtle 
What  it  a  Plant 


Grade  2 


What  it  a  Chicken 
What  it  a  Fith 


Grade  3 
What  it  a  Butterfly 
What  it  a  Cow 
What  it  a  Frog 
What  it  a  Tree 


Intermediate  Grades 
What  it  a  Rock 
What  it  a  Rocket 
What  it  a  Solar  Syttem 
What  it  a  Magnet 


it  a  Bird  (^mplete  catalog  and  prices 

—  ^  1P  _  _  PUIIISHING  DtVISiON  OF. 

JOeii.eli.c  Jtress  beckley-caroy 

Represented  by  HERMAN  H.  SCHNEPEL,  JR.,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 


PUBIISHINC  DtVISiON  OF. 
BECKLEYCAROY 


BERLOC  Quick -CHANGE 


Bulletin  Board 


10,000  SIGNS  IN  ONE 

CHANGE  YOUR  MESSAGE  IN  MINUTES 


Completely  packaged  including  metal  file 
box  and  150  aluminum  6"  letters  ready  to 
install! 


AOAHS  JR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
PTA  MEETING  ^ 

THURSDAY  NOV  29  8PN  ^ 
IN  THE  AUOITORIU  ^  ^ 


STURDY  ALUMINUM  CONSTRUCTION... 
STEEL  TRACKS 

Choice  of  baked  enamel  colors:  Red,  Blue, 
White,  Green,  Yellow,  Black,  Brown  & 
Maroon 


GUARANTEED  AS 
MONEY  REFUNDED. 


REPRESENTED 


Delivery  anywhere  in  USA  within  10  days 
after  receipt  of  order. 

ALL  HARDWARE  AND  INSTALLATION  IN¬ 
STRUCTIONS  FREE  I 

YOUR  BERLOC  IS  SHIPPED  COMPLETELY 
ASSEMBLED  READY  FOR  IMMEDIATE  USE. 


n»QSH  RTTtUO  ,0  V 

UPPER  CUSS  17 

SCHOOL  IS 


BERLOC  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

13623  Crenshaw  Blvd.,  Hawthorne  39,  Calif.  17  Watt  Market  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

TO  ORDER:  Send  check  or  M.O.  25%  deposit  for  C.O.D.  Calif.  Retid.  add  4%  state  tax.  Shippec 
F.O.B.  Hawthorne,  Calif.  (Weight  approx.  1%  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.)  Fill  in  coupon  indicating  choice 
of  size  and  colors. 

(  )  6  ft.  X  45"— $159.50  (  )  8  ft.  x  45"— $169.50 

(  )  10  ft.  X  45"— $179.50  (  )  12  ft.  x  45"— $199.50 

Background .  Border . 

*  Numerals .  . *  letters  . 

*  (Brown  or  Maroon  not  available  for  numbers) 


NAME . 

ADDRESS . 

CITY . 

SIGNATURE  A  DATE  . 


First  "Business  Education  Week"  M( 
To  Start  with  Rider  Conference 


New  Jersey’s  business  education 
teachers  will  initiate  the  state’s  first 
“Business  Education  Week”  at  their 
spring  meeting  at  Rider  College  on 
April  30.  The  program,  which  in¬ 
cludes  a  coffee  hour,  exhibits,  a  gen¬ 
eral  meeting  and  four  discussions,  will 
open  at  9:30  a.m.  at  the  college’s  new 
Lawrenceville  campus.  Walter  A. 
Brower,  president  of  the  N.J.B.E.A., 
will  preside. 

John  Penderey,  staff  editor  for 
South-Western  Publishing  Co.,  will 
be  the  consultant  for  a  discussion  on 
“Bookkeeping  and  Business  Arith¬ 
metic.”  Leonard  Kittner  of  Penns- 
ville  H.S.  will  be  the  discussion  leader 
and  Mrs.  Ruth  Freed  of  Wildwood 
H.S.  will  be  recorder  for  this  group. 

For  “Office  Practice  and  Ma¬ 
chines,”  Dr.  Fred  Archer,  editor  of 
the  Gregg  Publishing  Division  of  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Book  Co.,  will  be  the 
consultant.  Mrs.  Dorothy  Goff  of 
,  Rancocas  Valley  Reg.  H.S.  will  be  the 
j  discussion  leader  and  William  Bux 
'  of  Princeton  H.S.  will  be  recorder. 


Joan  Sivinski,  assistant  editor  for 
typewriting  publications  at  the  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Gregg  Division,  will  be 
consultant  for  the  “Shorthand  and 
Typewriting”  group.  Discussion 
leader  will  be  Frances  Ambruster  of 
Burlington  H.S.  and  the  recorder  will 
be  Mrs.  Marjorie  Simpson  of  Triton 
Reg.  H.S. 

“Social  Business”  will  be  covered 
by  the  fourth  group  with  Dr.  Thomas 
Maier,  vice-president  of  Pitman  Pub¬ 
lishing  Corp.,  as  consultant.  Charles 
Boardman  of  Woodstown  H.S.  will 
lead  this  discussion  with  Armond 
Farrara  of  Uppier  Freehold  Twp. 
H.S.  doing  the  recording. 


SUPPLEMENT  YOUR  INCOME 

Idaal  distribution  businoss,  avaiiablo 
on  an  EXCLUSIVE  FRANCHISE  basis.  Soil 
3 local  viow 
post  cards,  foldors,  and  rolatod  itoms, 
through  rotail  outlets.  Vory  pleasant 
to  handle  and  highly  profitable.  Sales 
are  at  their  peak  during  summer 
months,  and  can  be  handled  part-time 
thereafter. 

Investment  in  inventory  necessary. 
Write  Dept.  10T, 

CURT  TEICH  A  COMPANY,  INC. 
1733-17SS  Irving  Park  Road 
Chicago  13,  Illinois 


NJEA  REVIEW 


You’ll  see  more,  relax  more  on  a 
Canadian  Pacific  vacation 


Montclair  Math  Department 
To  Sponsor  Guest  Lecturer 

“New  Thinking  in  School  Mathe¬ 
matics”  is  the  theme  of  a  lecture  to 
be  sponsored  by  the  mathematics  de¬ 
partment  of  Montclair  S.C.  from  1 :00 
to  3:00  p.m.  Saturday,  March  19  at 
Montclair’s  Finley  Hall. 

Robert  E.  K.  Rourke,  of  the  Kent 
School,  Kent,  Conn.,  will  be  guest 
lecturer.  Mr.  Kent,  past  executive 
director  of  the  Commission  on  Math¬ 
ematics  of  the  College  Entrance  Ex¬ 
amination  Board,  has  recently  com¬ 
pleted  a  study  of  the  mathematics 
programs  in  use  now  in  various 
foreign  countries,  including  Russia. 
The  National  Science  Foundation  is 
co-sponsor  of  the  program. 


School  Journalism 

(continued  from  page  351) 

dreds  of  students  earnestly  swapping 
newspapers  and  ideas  signifies  the 
real  contribution  of  SPANJ  to  edu¬ 
cation. 

Today  the  task  of  administering 
to  140  schools  and  a  potential  of 
3,000  high  school  journalists  is  per¬ 
formed  by  a  select  group  of  top  high 
school  advisors.  Their  tasks  may  be 
as  simple  as  mailing  out  a  receipt 
for  membership  or  as  complex  as 
helping  an  advisor  to  sell  his  school 
on  the  need  for  funds.  SPANJ  is 
obviously  in  the  blood  of  these  mem¬ 
bers.  Three  presidents  have  reigned 
— Bernard  Thomas  1952-1957;  John 
Curry,  Bergenfield  H.S.,  1957-1959, 
and  Harold  Friedlander,  Millbum 
H.S.,  1959-.  Elena  Havier,  South 
Side  H.S.  Newark,  has  seen  eight 
years  of  service  on  the  council, 
Loren  Pipp  of  River-Dell  Reg.  H.S. 
six  years,  Mrs.  Nancy  Friedlander, 
Caldwell,  three  years.  Ruth  McCor- 
kill,  originally  a  press  secretary  at 
Upsala,  and  as  such  a  liaison  mem¬ 
ber  from  the  college,  has  left  Upsala 
but  not  SPANJ,  and  now  serves  as 
“permanent”  membership  chairman. 

When  Paul  Deiderich,  executive 
of  Educational  Testing  Service,  spoke 
at  the  annual  advisor-editor  banquet 
this  past  December,  his  statements 
seemed  to  sum  up  the  value  of 
high  school  journalism.  “If  you  want 
to  succeed  in  college,  succeed  in  high 
school.  No  single  activity  contri¬ 
butes  more  to  student  maturity  and 
perception  than  does  responsible 
journalistic  enterprise.” 


You’ll  never  forget  your  2381 -mile  trip 
along  the  Banff- Lake  Louise  route  aboard 
"The  Canadian,"  Canada’s  only  stainless- 
steel  scenic-domed  streamliner.  From 
high  up  in  the  Scenic  Domes, you’ll  thrill 
to  the  breath-taking  view  of  the  snow¬ 
capped  peaks  and  timbered  trails  of  the 
majestic  Canadian  Rockies. 

And  aboard  "The  Canadian,”  you’ll 
find  accommodations  superb,  the  service 
unsurpassed.  Choice  but  inexpensive 
meals  are  served  in  the  Skyline  Coffee 
Shop,  the  finest  cuisine  in  the  Deluxe 


Dining  Room  Car.  Coach  seats  are  re¬ 
served  at  no  extra  cost.  You  may  also 
travel  tourist  or  first  class. 

In  daily  service  throughout  the  year, 
"The  Canadian”  links  Montreal  and 
Toronto  in  the  East  with  Vancouver  in 
the  West.  'The  world’s  longest,  smoothest, 
scenic-dome  ride!  For  full  information 
see  your  local  travel  agent  or: 

CanojcUanOhafic 

581  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Yorlc  I,  N.  Y. 

PLaza  9-4433 


“jy  TraveVs  In  Your  Summer  Plans  . . . 

You  con  g«t  •xtra  menay  from  your  Taochars  CrodH  Union. 

Addrott  your  inquiry  in  cam  of  tfca  Taocliart  lictod  Mow. 
GAIFIEID-SOUTH  lEIGEN 
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0.  P.  irntner  N.  S. 
layonna-FE  M121 
lUllINGTON  COUNTY 
Milton  HtnAboritr 
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lurlinfton — Oodlty  4-2307 
CAMDEN 
E.  A.  Smith 
107  N.  4th  St. 
Comdtn-WO  4-S0S4 
CAPE  MAY  COUNTY 
Marion  T.  Howitt 
c/o  County  Sopt.  of  S<h. 

C.  M.  CaurthouM-S-4301 
CENTIAl  lEKGEN 
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to  Columbio  Avo. 
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EAST  lEIGEN 
Carl  I.  Strong 
401  Douflos  St. 
Enplowaod-lO  1-2310 
ESSEX  COUNTY 
lichord  Cohill 
1SS  Irood  St. 
Iloomfiold-Pl  3-POSI 


lojtr  P.  Sollivon 
Morh  Taoin  Sthool 
GorfitId-PI  7-1704 
HOIOKEN 
Dominich  A.  Foleo 
Domornt  High  School 
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HUDSON  COUNTY 
Wm.  A.  Minor 
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Gorlond  H.  Smith 
220  Lincoln  Ploco 
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NOITHEIN  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY 
Morris  Wilnor 
Grammar  School 
Porth  Amboy— VA  4-3340 
PASSAIC  COUNTY 
Jomtt  D.  Gollotbtr 
loom  301,  44  Hamilton  St. 
Potorsoa — SH  2-44SS 


SALEM  COUNTY 
Daisy  McCoctnoy 
ItSitnol  High  School 
Ptnntgrovt,  Now  Jortoy 
SOMEISET  COUNTY 
J.  Harold  Ton  Eyk 
24  E.  Spring  St.,  Somtrvillo 
lAndolph  S-4IS3 
SOUTHEIN  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY 
Horold  W.  Strauss 
IIS  Xonsington  Aoo. 
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High  School 
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AMERICAN 
HANDICRAFTS  CO 


63.  Brochure  on  a  different  kind  of  tour 
through  Europe  and  a  corner  of  Africa. 
Describes  itinerary  and  gives  costs  for  20 
countries  in  70  days,  summer  I960.  (Europe 
Summer  Tours) 

69.  Folders  on  Summer  Sessions  at  Guadala¬ 
jara,  Mexico  and  Valencia,  Spain  and  the 
itineraries  of  tours  of  Europe  for  I960.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  San  Francisco  Extension.  (Dr. 
Carlos  G.  Sanchez) 

73.  Good  Books  for  Children  is  a  catalog 
of  supplementary  books  for  use  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  grades.  The  books  are  classified 
as  to  subject  and  show  the  reading  and 
interest  levels  of  each  book.  (Benefic  Press) 

77.  Folder  outlines  courses  offered  in  Sum¬ 
mer  School  at  Guadalajara,  Mexico.  Ac¬ 
credited  program  of  the  University  of 
Arizona.  (Prof.  Juan  B.  Rael) 

103.  Franca,  a  16-page  booklet,  in  color, 
with  its  charming  cover  and  inside  illustra¬ 
tions  by  well-known  French  artists,  as  well 
as  beautiful  photographs,  contains  helpful 
information  on  what  to  see  and  look  for  in 
various  regions  of  France.  Included  will  be 
information  on  Eurailpass,  the  one  ticket 
that  is  good  for  two  months  of  unlimited 
railroad  travel  in  13  European  countries. 
(French  National  Railroads) 

1 1 3.  New  Postere  Posters  provide  com¬ 
pletely  different  approach  to  teaching  the 
fundamentals  of  healthful  posture.  Set  of 
4  in  full  color,  plus  Good  Posture  Award 
badge.  Appeals  to  boys  and  girls  kinder¬ 
garten  through  high  school.  (American 
Seating  Company) 

139.  Catalog  of  the  Graduate  Summer 
School  for  Teachers.  The  curriculum  includes 
courses  in  art,  astronomy,  biology,  chemistry, 
economics,  geology,  government,  history, 
literature,  mathematics,  music,  philosophy, 
physics  and  psychology.  (Wesleyan  Univer- 


123.  Brochure  of  sample  gift  tie  ribbon  and 
gift  wrap  paper.  It  suggests  ways  to  earn 
money  for  group  activities.  (Ideal  Gift  Tie) 

124.  I960  Summer  Sessions  Bulletin.  Gives 
details  of  all  courses  offered,  as  well  as 
extracurricular  activities.  (University  of 
Minnesota  -  Duluth) 

125.  Poison  Ivy  Posters  for  classroom  dis 
play — II"  X  14"  in  color  illustrating  and 
describing  poison  ivy,  oak,  and  sumac.  A'so 
miniatures  for  distribution  to  pupils.  Indi¬ 
cate  quantity  desired.  (Ivy-Dry  Corporation) 

127.  Europe  I960,  a  folder  outlining  com¬ 
plete  itinerary  of  23-day  tour  of  12  European 
countries,  including  the  Passion  Play.  (Lanseair 
Travel  Service,  Inc.) 

138.  Honor  Your  Partner  brochure  gives  a 
description  of  instructional  records  available 
for  square,  couple  and  folk  dances;  play 
party  games;  marches;  and  rope  skipping 
for  all  age  groups.  (Square  Dance  Associates) 

28.  Guide  to  Examination  of  Webster's  New 
World  Dictionary.  An  8-page  illustrated 
brochure  showing  the  salient  features  of  the 
modern  dictionary.  Includes  a  composite 
page  illustrating  the  34  components  every 
dictionary  should  contain.  (The  World  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.) 

30.  The  Wonderful  World  of  Sound.  A  cata¬ 
log  of  records  made  up  of  jazz,  blues,  folk 
songs,  children's  songs,  off-beat  sounds. 
Features  the  world's  largest  collection  of 
authentic  folk  music  on  Longplay  Records. 
(Folkways  Records) 

SO.  List  of  Free  Teaching  Aids  on  coal 
mining  and  the  uses  of  coal.  (National  Coal 
Association) 


MAJOR 

CRARS 


*  Elementary  to  advanced  projects 

*  Quality  materials  at  the  lowest  of 
prices 

*  Group  packs,  quantity  discounts 

*  Teaching  aids,  instructive  craft 
publications,  movies  on  loan 

NATIONWIDE  STORE 
LOCATIONS  FOR 
PROMPT  SERVICE 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CRAFTS  CATALOG 


142.  Your  Career  in  Art.  Questions  and 
answers  about  careers  in  advertising  art, 
illustration,  photography,  industrial,  interior, 
and  fashion  design,  fashion  illustration,  fabric 
design,  and  art  teaching.  A  vocational 
guide.  (Philadelphia  Museum  College  of 
Art) 

146.  Brochure  on  rubber  stamp  teaching  aids 
of  interest  to  teachers  up  to  about  fourth 
grade.  (Summit  Industries.) 


ADVERTISING  DEPT.,  BOX  1643  STM 

FORT  WORTH  1,  TEXAS 


USE  THIS  COUPON 


State  Teachers  Magazines,  Inc.  Available  in 

Dept.  E,  307  N.  Michigan  Avenue  School  Year  of 

Chicago  I,  Illinois  1959-60  only. 

Send  me  the  items  covered  by  the  numbers  circled.  Indicate 
quantity  desired  where  more  than  one  copy  is  available.  4i  is 
enclosed  for  each  number  circled. 


Free  color  posters  ll"  x  14"  for  classroom  dis¬ 
play  illustratinK  and  describing 

POISON  IVY,  OAK  &  SUMAC 
Also  miniatures  for  distribution  to  pupils.  Sup¬ 
plied  by  the  makers  of  IVY-DRY. 

Specify  number  of  posters  and  number  of  min¬ 
iatures  needed.  Teachers  Only  —  Write: 

Ivy  Corporation  ■  Montclair,  N.  J. 


subject  . 

73.  school  name 


ART  &  CRAFT  TEACHERS 
WRITE  FOR,  1960  C.ATALCXJ  NOW  AVAILABLE 
C^^AMIC  SUPPLIES;  clays,  glazes,  kilns  &  equip¬ 
ment  COPPER  ENAMELING  SUPPLIES.  FINE 
ARTS.  GRAPHIC  ARTS.  CRAFT  SUPPLIES. 
Free  book  "Enameling  on  copper"  by  Z.  Burdick 
available  to  craft  teachers  only.  Write  name  & 
address  of  school.  School  bids  on  the  above  cralts 
will  receive  out  immediate  attention. 

Zelbur  Ceramic  A  Art  Supplies 
124  Madison  *Ave.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


school  street  address 


enrollment; 


available  only  in  the  United  States  of  America 
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Mothers  Study  Their  Children 

(continued  from  page  351) 

intelligence  are  presented  to  the 
group  by  the  school  principal  and 
the  school  psychologist.  Whenever 
possible,  lecture  material  is  related 
to  school  programming.  Reading 
lists  are  provided  for  supplementary 
reading  and  a  borrowing  library  is 
made  available  through  the  school. 

Each  parent  is  expected  to  collect 
anecdotes  about  her  kindergarten  or 
first  grade  child.  During  class  time, 
the  mothers  read  their  anecdotes  to 
the  group  and  are  trained  to  sep¬ 
arate  fact  from  opinion,  to  search 
for  recurring  patterns  of  behavior, 
to  make  tentative  hypotheses  from 
the  data  they  collect.  The  process 
of  sharing  their  childrens’  experiences 
openly,  viewing  their  children  more 
objectively,  and  searching  for  the 
possible  meaning  of  their  childrens’ 
behavior  constitutes  the  heart  of  the 
program.  It  provides  for  these  par¬ 
ents  the  valuable  transition  from 
generalized  knowledge  to  an  objec¬ 
tive  understanding  of  their  own  chil¬ 
dren. 

AHendance  is  Good 
This  child  study  program  has  been 
eminently  successful,  well  beyond  in¬ 
itial  expectations.  Evidence  of  suc¬ 
cess  comes  from  a  variety  of  sources. 
For  example,  better  than  30  per¬ 
cent  of  the  mothers  eligible  for  in¬ 
clusion  in  the  program  have  applied 
for  admission,  and  attendance  of 
participants  at  P.T.A.  meetings  and 
sch(H)l  functions  has  increased.  Such 
reactions  are  not  unusual.  However, 
they  point  up  the  fact  that  this  par¬ 
ticular  approach  to  parent  education 
can  be  included  among  the  success¬ 
ful  ones. 

From  the  schiwl's  point  of  view, 
perhaps  the  most  rewarding  aspect 
of  this  endeavor  is  the  positive  rap¬ 
port  which  has  been  established  be¬ 
tween  school  and  home.  These 
mothers  seem  to  know  what  the 
school  is  trying  to  accomplish.  They 
can  discuss  their  children  with  teach¬ 
ers  and  administrators  in  a  produc¬ 
tive,  rational  way.  They  seem  free 
to  bring  issues  and  problems  out  into 
the  open. 

Although  no  more  than  20  mothers 
can  be  included  in  study  groups 
during  any  one  year  at  the  present 
time,  the  total  impact  of  an  increas- 

(continiied  on  page  369) 
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«fAPANESE 


Fascinating  and  simple  as  can  be  to  do. 
Enchantingly  Oriental  in  effect. 

It*s  string,  water  colors  and  paper. 


PAINTING 


Show  your  students  the  enjoy¬ 
able  new  art  of  string  painting. 
Its  appeal  is  to  any  grade-school 
age.  It  is  sure  to  intrigue  and 
stimulate  young  imaginations. 
With  only  common  string,  tem¬ 
pera  or  powdered  water  colors  and 
paper,  youngsters  create  novel 
double-image  designs.  Each  de¬ 
sign  is  a  delightful  surprise;  every 
pattern  is  new  and  exciting— the 
paint-soaked  strings  having  fallen 
into  their  own  pattern  on  p.iper. 

Uso  tompora  or  powdered  water 
colors.  Make  a  few  trial  tests  to 
find  best  paint  consistency. 


To  got  soasonol  dasigns,  try 

light  spring  pastels,  gaudy  sum¬ 
mer  hues,  warm  autumn  shades, 
soft  winter  tones.  For  bold  trop¬ 
ical  florals  try  2  brilliant  colors; 
subtle  monochromatic,  light  tints. 


Drop  onto  a  fold 
of  paper  a  string 
dipped  in  paint. 


Fold  paper  over. 
Press  down  and 
pull  out  string. 


Try  one  color. 
Then,  different 
colored  strings. 


Enjoy  the  little  lift 

you  get  from  the 

lively,  long-lasting  flavor  of  delicious 
Wrigley's  EZZSZIZZ^  Gum.  And,  remember 
that  the  smooth,  satisfying  chewing  helps 
relieve  tensions.  (Aids  digestion,  too). 


FOLKWAYS  RECORDS 

World'#  Laading  Preducor  of  Auth#ntic 
Folk  Musk  on  Racordt 

including  THE  ETHNIC  FOLKWAYS  LIBRARY  which 
contains  an  unusual  s#l#ction  of  th#  music  of  mor# 
than  400  paoplas,  recorded  on  location  by  native 
orchestras  and  local  groups;  each  Long  Play  Record 
is  accompanied  by  extensive  notes  by  famous  col¬ 
lectors  and  recognized  authorities.  AikI  the  famous 
SONGS  TO  GROW  ON  series  for  children.  AN¬ 
THOLOGY  OF  JAZZ  and  AMERICAN  FOLK  MUSIC, 
INTERNATIONAL  SCIENCE  and  LITERATURE  series. 
For  complete  catalogue  write  to; 
FOLKWAYS  RESEARCH  i  SERVICE  CORP. 
117  West  46th  St.  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


GROUP  PROFITS 

SchMlf,  clmrcli 
wftiif  clwbiy 

••  Mminf  45  ctiitf 
Ml  Mcli  $1  •! 

■ttracthr*  Gift  Tm  Rib- 
bMIS.  AIm  CMRfltt*  Inm 
•f  lift  wroffiiif 
Writ#  Im  free  MNifU 

IDEAL  GIFT  TIE 

1133  Main  Strnat#  Dtff.  57-11,  Rotanoa  3,  Now  itnoy 
P«q«  3A7 


CONTINENTAL 


fl'ZAHETHTOWN  PtNNSYl’ 


NORTH  JERSEY 
TEACHERS  AGENCY 

r\(;i  1  WOOD  M  W  ii  Rsi^' 

’  I  \.  V.in  Mrunl  St  I.Ovm  II  '  I  HO 
Write  Or  Phone  I'or  Application  Form 


HORNING 
TEACHtRS 
AGENCY  i 


m  140  TITLES 

LIQUID  DUPLICATOR 


by  Dr.  Arnold  W.  Reitxe 

principal,  School  No.  8,  Jersey  City 


KINDERGARTEN  THROUGH  GRADE  9 


Catalogs  printad 
espacial/y  for  your  grade, 


AVA  WORKSHOP 

Technifax  Visucom  Pro9ram:  Technifax  Corp., 
195  Appleton  St..  Holyoke.  Mass. 

A  series  of  one,  three,  and  five-day  work¬ 
shop  courses  in  the  utilization  of  the 
diazotype  prcKesses  for  educational  pur¬ 
poses.  Includes  the  actual  preparation  of 
transparencies,  flip  charts,  flannel  boards, 
etc.  Write  to  the  director,  Fred  J.  Perla, 
for  full  information  of  this  company- 
sponsored  program. 


PUBLICATIONS 

Administering  Audio-Visual  Services:  Carlton 
W.  H.  Erickson;  Macmillan  Co..  60  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  II,  N.  Y.  $6.95. 

This  is  a  new  book  approaching  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  audio-visual  aids  from  the  various 
problems  arising  from  the  administration 
of  such  aids.  It  fills  a  definite  need  as 
this  phase  of  the  subject  has  not  been 
previously  or  adequately  covered.  The 
author  has  made  an  extensive  survey  by 
personal  visitation  to  the  leading  depart¬ 
ments  of  audio-visual  aids  to  observe  the 
latest  techniques  used  in  administering 
an  audio-visual  aids  department.  The 
many  problems  are  dealt  with  in  a  com¬ 
prehensive  manner.  Included  are  such 
topics  as  The  AV  Director,  Teaching  AV 
Skills,  Acquiring  Equipment,  AV  Center, 
Budget  for  AV  Services,  Public  Under¬ 
standing,  and  similar  subjects.  A  book 
for  every  serious  educator  in  the  field  of 
AV  education  as  well  as  all  administrators 
to  realize  the  vast  scope  of  the  AV  field. 
Apple  Industry:  N.J.  Dept,  of  Agriculture, 

I  W.  State  St.,  Trenton  25,  N.  J. 

Send  for  list  of  teaching  material  on  this 
industry  which  includes  posters,  films,  and 
filmstrips  suitable  for  school  use. 
Instructions  for  Preparing  Materials  to  be 
Printed  or  Duplicated:  ^AFP  6-1-1  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office.  Supt.  of  Doc¬ 
uments,  Washington.  D.C. 

A  very  helpful  pamphlet  for  those  pre¬ 
paring  materials  for  duplication  by  means 
of  photo-offset,  stencil  process,  spirit 
process,  and  similar  methods.  Instructions 
in  preparing  copy  as  well  as  actual  oper¬ 
ation  of  various  machines  are  given. 
Price  $.35. 

Oil:  American  Petroleum  Institute.  1271  Ave¬ 
nue  of  Americas,  New  York  20,  N.Y. 

Write  for  information  on  the  many  fine 
publications  including  maps,  wall  charts, 
booklets,  and  films  dealing  with  the 
petroleum  industry. 

Reference  Folders:  Spencer  Press.  Inc.,  179 
N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

Write  for  information  on  file  folders 
dealing  with  references,  including  audio¬ 
visual  aids,  in  the  fields  of  communica¬ 
tions,  transportation,  science,  geography, 
and  many  other  subjects. 

Science  Films:  Audio-Visual  Center,  Indiana 
University,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Send  for  catalog  listing  many  films  in  the 
fields  of  biology,  chemistry,  and  physics. 


Write  for  your  free  catalog  now 
be  sure  to  state  grade  desired. 

•  Reading  Rnadinau  •  Oroil*  S 

•  Kindgrgortan  •  Grodt  6 

•  Grod«  1  •  Junior  High 

•  Grado  2  •  Spociol  Educ< 

•  Grodo  3 

•  Grodo  4 


EQUIPMENT 

Projection  Optics  Co.,  771  Seventh  Avo. 
East  Orange,  N.  J. 


Kellogg  Teachers  Agency 

31  Union  Sq.  West,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

Tel.  Algonquin  5-7467 

PLACING  TEACHERS  AND  ADMINISTRATORS 
SUCCESSFULLY  SINCE  1889 

Send  for  Enrollment  Blank  —  Free  Registration 
Member  Natl.  Assn,  of  Teachers  Agencies 


Two  new  projectors,  one  opaque  and  the 
other  a  compact  overhead  transparency 
projector,  are  available  for  school  use. 
Both  incorporate  a  number  of  new  fea¬ 
tures  to  increase  their  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  for  classroom  use.  Write 
for  full  information. 


FILMSTRIPS 

Life  of  Lincoln:  Society  for  Visual  Educa¬ 
tion,  1345  Diversy  Parkway.  Chicago  14,  III. 
An  interesting  series  of  pictures  depicting 
the  life  of  Lincoln,  based  on  the  well- 
executed  dioramas  of  the  Chicago  Histor¬ 
ical  Society.  A  timely  filmstrip  to  use  in 
connection  with  Lincoln's  birthday,  as 
well  as  for  study  of  the  period  of  time 
from  1809  to  1865.  A  study  guide  is 
included. 

MODELS 

Atomic  Power  Plent:  Revell  School  Service 
Dept.,  Venice.  Cellf. 

Send  for  information  on  an  authentic 
atomic  power  plant  kit  developed  with 
the  cooperation  of  Westinghouse  Electric 
Corp.  and  available  at  a  special  educa¬ 
tional  discount.  Many  other  model  kin 
also  suitable  for  school  use. 

NJEA  REVIEW 


PUciiiR  teachers  and 
administrators  in  pub¬ 
lic,  private  schools  and 
colleges  of  N.  Y.,  N.  J., 
Penn.,  Md.  and  Del. 


Ralph  V.  Horning,  Ed.D 
Member  of  N.A.T.A 
Devon.  Penna. 


I540W  JEFFERSONST^^S^^ 

,  PHOENIX.  ARIZONA 
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Mothers  Study  Their  Children 

(continued  from  page  367)  , 

ing  number  of  informed,  vitally  in¬ 
terested  parents  cannot  be  overesti¬ 
mated.  Consider,  for  example,  that 
over  a  five-year  p>eriod,  up  to  100 
mothers  in  a  school  which  serves  ap¬ 
proximately  425  families  will  have 
participated  in  child  study  courses. 
A  considerable  commitment  of  staff 
time  must  be  made  to  programming 
of  this  kind,  but  it  would  seem  that 
a  school  has  much  to  gain  from  an 
effort  which  results  in  parents  who 
know  what  the  school  is  about  and 
will  support  it. 

The  Census 

(continued  from  page  349) 
jobs?  Perhaps  the  independence  and 
satisfactions  gained  will  make  her  a 
better  wife  and  mother. 

Homemaking  teachers  do  not  im¬ 
pose  standards  or  conclusions.  They 
help  create  awareness  of  problems 
and  sources  of  help  in  solving  them. 
They  provide  opportunities  for  doing, 
for  making  decisions  and  for  testing 
consequences. 

Individuals  and  family  groups  need 
to  know  what  they  want  out  of  life — 
the  lasting  values.  They  need  to 
know  how  to  achieve  the  specific 
goals  that  will  lead  to  the  realization 
of  those  values — each  unto  his  own. 

Home  economics  exists  for  the 
purpose  of  educating  for  every-day 
living,  and  it  is  the  only  professsion 
concerned  with  all  of  its  phases. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education 
recently  wrote  that  “despite  cultural 
upheavals,  the  need  for  stable  homes 
will  continue  to  be  vital  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  our  nation.”  With  ap¬ 
proximately  one  million  new  homes 
being  started  yearly,  schools  are 
obliged  to  share  with  parents  the 
responsibility  of  training  for  the  vo¬ 
cation  of  homemaking. 


DYNAMIC 
PHYSICAL 
FITNESS 
ACTIVITIES 
to  music 


by  ED  DURLACHER 


for  Primary  Grades 
Elementary  Grades 

I  Hifti  School  Girls  Box  NJ.,  Freoport,  N.  Y.  } 


SINCE  1948 

"FOR  SCHOOLS:  TEACHERS!  FOR  TEACHERS:  SCHOOLS!" 

GARDEN  STATE  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

A  Personally  CONDUCTED  AGENCY 

Serving  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Long  Island,  Eastern  Pennsylvania 
AMherst  7-1200 

5  Brainerd  Street,  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J. 

LOUIS  M.  KASER 


COLONIAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


42  Court  Streot  JEfForsen  8-5400  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Centrally  located  in  rapidly  9rowin9  area — Top  salaries  and  9enorous 
annual  increments — All  9rades  and  Administration — Public  and  Private 
Write  or  phone  for  re9istration  blank 

Horry  G.  Stuart  William  A.  Busch 


THE  EASTERN  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

288  SUNRISE  HIGHWAY  ROCKVILLE  CENTRE  LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

Excellent  Elementary,  Secondary  Teaching  and  Administrative  Positions  at  Top  Salaries 
in  Eastern  States — New  York  State  and  especially  on  LONG  ISLAND 
Mtmbtf  N.  A.  T.  A.  19th  Year  Vrit*  for  Rtgijirotion  Form 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

401  Juniper  Bldg.  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sts.  PHILADELPHIA 

Ambitious  teachers  are  now  planning  with  us  for  next  year. 

Write  or  visit  us  to  discuss  opportunities  and  enlist  our  aid. 

V  I  (  5-1745  „  ,  r,  •  ■  c  •  E.  F.  Maloney  1  ,, 

Klna^lcy  j  5.1746  PerionjI  niicrimmMins  Strvtce  g  Maloney.  Jr.  I  Maiugrrs 


„  ,  (  5-1745 

•^'OK'ley  )  5.1746 


PerioDjt  Oiscfimhiaiing  Serrue 


TEACHERS— We  have  oSrially  listed  hundreds  of  splendid  pauHlona  Elauiantary  Sacondary 
— Collece.  Why  not  investieate  these  throuph  usT  Our  many  years  of  experience  in  plaeina 
teachers — over  thirty-three  years  under  the  same  management  -pives  you  expert  guidance— so 
important  in  seekinit  a  position.  Write  immediately.  "Why  put  your  future— so  important  to 
you — in  inexperienced  handaT” 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

E«.  ISSn  Succtno,  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  80th  Year 

205  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET.  ALLENTOWN.  PENNSYLVANIA 
Memtrr  Sottoosl  Auociotton  of  Trschtrt’  Agtucirt 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

366  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  1.  N.  Y.  Phone:  Wisconsin  7-9066 


Philip  C.  Genthner,  Prop. 


Mrmbtt  Notional  Anoiution  of  Ttaebm  Agmciri 


A  Snporior  Agmej  for  Snprriot  PropU 


Established  1855 


. . .  When  teichers  went  bener  positioRS . . .  When  schools  wait  better  teachers . . . 

Miatir  Metlsael  Ms's  el  Tasthsti'  Afamist  TFArLIFn  Rf'Ehi/V 

IcALHcK  AbcNLT 


Wialit  WstlsssI  Am  a  si  Tastasti 

<Shahaii 


Export  3-3337 
226  East  Honovor  Sirool 
Tronton  3,  N.  J. 

6.  Edward  McConaaay,  Mgr. 


DB V  A  MT  Teachers  Bureau  thos.  b.  r.  bryant 

DIE  I  I  1025  Witherspoon  Bldg.  W.  D.  Greulich 

WRITE— PHONE— VISIT  PHILADELPHIA  7,  PA.  PEnnypacker  5-1223 

Mrmbtt  Nationnl  Atiorinlion  of  Ttncbtrt’  Agmcitt 

Enroll  now  for  September  —  School  •  College  -  Administrative  positions. 

From  Pennsylvania.  Delaware,  New  Jersey.  New  York— 42nd  Year 
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DDUCATIONAL 

^Or  ess 

Members  of  Ms soci  ation 
S^^^ERICA 
Editorial  Committee 


Walter  H.  Williams,  chairman  Ocean  City 
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When  You  Write  about  a  Bill, . . 

New  Jersey  has  a  unique  political  system.  In  most 
other  states,  the  legislatures  come  to  the  State  Capitol 
for  a  continuous  session  only  once  every  two  years. 
In  New  Jersey,  it  is  easy  to  commute  back  and  forth 
to  Trenton.  The  lawmakers  meet  about  once  a  week 
— usually  on  Mondays.  In  between  they  are  at  home, 
at  their  own  jobs,  close  to  their  neighbors  and  con¬ 
stituents.  They  are  close  to  local  events  and  close  to 
local  voters.  They  are  very  responsive  to  the  influence 
of  citizens  in  their  own  area. 

A  good  letter  from  someone  in  their  county  is  one 
of  the  most  effective  means  of  influencing  their  position 
on  pending  legislation.  You  can  be  an  effective  spokes¬ 
man,  when  you  write  about  a  bill. 

1.  Write  to  your  Legislator  at  his  home  or  business 
address. 

2.  Give  your  own  address,  to  identify  yourself  as  a 
registered  voter  in  his  area. 

3.  Be  specific  about  your  cause.  Identify  the  bill  you 
are  interested  in.  There  are  hundreds  of  bills  in  the 
Legislature — many  on  the  same  issue,  many  quite  sim¬ 
ilar  in  content.  The  lawmakers  usually  remember  them 
by  number,  sponsor,  and  a  short  nickname.  Check 
carefully  to  be  sure  you  are  talking  about  the  right  bill. 

4.  Time  your  letter  carefully.  A  letter  to  a  Legislator 
should  go  while  the  bill  is  before  him.  He  will  seldom 
concern  himself  with  bills  which  may  never  reach  the 
floor.  When  you  know  a  bill  is  ready  for  consideration 
and  needs  support,  be  sure  to  write. 

5.  Short  letters  are  most  effective — ordinarily,  one 
typewritten  page  or  two  pages  in  script.  A  Legislator 
often  skims  through  a  long  letter  or  leaves  it  to  his 
secretary. 

6.  Express  yourself  as  pleasingly  and  effectively  as 
possible;  the  Legislator  must  be  convinced  that  you  are 


right.  The  mere  fact  that  you  are  in  favor  of  a  bill  is 
not  sufficient  reason  for  his  support. 

7.  Do  not  threaten,  scold  or  intimidate.  You  will  not 
win  his  help  and  cooperation.  He  knows  better  than 
anyone  his  chances  for  re-election.  Let  him  be  the 
judge  of  your  “power.”  If  you  brag  he  may  say,  “prove 
it.” 

8.  Do  not  wear  out  your  welcome  with  endless  letten 
on  the  same  subject.  A  few  letters  from  many  people 
are  more  effective  than  many  letters  from  a  few  people. 
Once  you  have  written  your  share,  use  your  time  urging 
others  to  write. 

9.  If  you  suspect  your  Legislator  is  receiving  many  let¬ 
ters  on  this  issue,  let  him  know  politely  that  a  reply  is 
not  necessary. 

10.  Never  send  form  letters  or  include  extracts  from 
other  letters.  Legislators  are  usually  expert  in  dis¬ 
tinguishing  between  mass  propaganda  and  letters  ex¬ 
pressing  the  real  convictions  and  ideas  of  the  writers. 
Let  him  know  this  is  your  own  opinion. 

11.  Do  not  ask  sponsors  to  vote  for  their  own  bills. 
Their  name  as  “introducer”  is  practically  a  commitment 
to  a  “YES”  vote.  Know  all  the  sponsors  who  have 
signed  the  bill  you  are  interested  in.  Show  your  appre¬ 
ciation  for  their  efforts  on  your  behalf. 

12.  Carefully  re-read  your  letter.  Simple  mistakes  can 
be  magnified  into  expensive  errors.  Check  for  spell¬ 
ing,  especially  the  correct  spelling  of  your  Legislator’s 
name.  Be  sure  your  own  name  and  address  are  legible, 
so  he  can  reply  if  he  desires. 

Convention  To  Be  Even  Better 

Just  the  other  day,  a  lush  four-color  brochure 
crossed  our  desk  telling  about  Atlantic  City’s 
$3,500,000  improvement  program  for  its  Convention 
Hall.  Inside  were  several  eye-catching  drawings  show¬ 
ing  the  modernization  program.  Our  view  settled  on 
the  speedy  new  escalators  that  will  carry  people  up 
from  a  new  taxi-entrance  under  the  Boardwalk  to  a 
redesigned  lobby  and  further  on  up  to  a  more  attractive 
second-floor  ballroom-auditorium.  Space  for  more 
meeting  rooms  and  other  improvements  will  allow 
NJEA  to  better  its  already  matchless  Convention. 

The  1960  dates  are  November  10,  11,  and  12. 
We’re  told  that  it’s  not  too  early  to  contact  your 
favorite  hotel  for  reservations. 

Also,  we’re  reminded  that  it’s  not  too  early  to  let 
your  local  school  administrators  know  that  you  are 
planning  to  attend.  By  law,  your  district  is  required 
to  let  you  go  and  also  to  pay  your  salary,  if  you  return 
with  an  attendance  certificate.  When  enough  teachers 
tell  their  school  board  they  are  taking  advantage  of 
the  law,  it  is  the  general  practice  for  the  district  to 
close  school  for  both  days. 

If  your  district  has  not  scheduled  those  days  off 
yet,  now  is  the  time  to  tell  the  board  you  will  be  going 
to  Atlantic  City.  From  what  we  heard,  it  will  be  the 
best  Convention  yet. 
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NJEA  REVIEW 


Ifs  the  nature  of  women . . . 


.  .  .  to  be  demanding.  Second  will  not  do,  if  first  best  is 
obtainable.  Take  this  young  person.  Don’t  let  her  age  de¬ 
ceive  you.  Her  standards  are  very  high,  and  she  knows  what 
pleases  her. 

Te.\tbooks  for  instance.  She’s  ready  for  all  you  can  tell  her 
about  verbs  and  adjectives,  the  topic  sentence,  and  uses  of 
the  past  tense.  She  wants  to  know  about  fractions,  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  long  division,  and  how  to  find  per  cent.  Bnt  .  .  . 
she’s  demanding.  The  texts  she  wants  offer  more  than  the 
bare  necessities.  She  wants  books  that  will  give  her  inter¬ 
esting  things  to  do,  new  activities  to  explore,  new  adventures 
to  experience.  She  wants  texts  with  bright  covers  and  hand¬ 
some,  gay  pictures.  Learning,  after  all,  is  pleasanter  that  way 
.  .  .  pleasanter,  easier,  and  greater. 

Her  demands  are  high,  but  not  impossible.  They  can  be 
met  in  her  classroom  tomorrow  with  .  .  . 


LEARNING  TO  USE  ARITHMETIC 

Gundtrton,  Helliiltr,  Rondatl,  Urlxinctk,  Wrm,  Wrighliton* 

For  Grades  1-H.  Texts,  Workbooks,  Teachers’  Editions  of 
Texts  and  Workbooks,  Correlated  Filmstrips,  Manipulative 
Materials,  Professional  Books. 


ENGLISH  IS  OUR  LANGUAGE,  2ml  ed. 

Sltrling,  Lindahl,  lo<h,  Ikt,  lithog,  Wnlondorf,  Holhnon,  Ktlly 

For  Grades  2-8.  Texts,  Studybooks,  Guides,  Teachers’  Edi¬ 
tions  of  Texts  and  Studybooks. 


D.  C.  HEATH  AND  COMPANY 

t75  .South  Dean  Street,  Englewood,  New  Jersey 
Representatives:  Harold  H.  Elting;  Robert  J.  Ross 


How  many  of  these  Telephone  Company 
aids  to  education  do  you  know  about? 
These,  and  others,  are  available  free 
of  charge.  To  order,  simply  call 
the  Telephone  Business  Office. 


TELETRAINING  PROGRAM- 


A  secondary  school  training  unit 
designed  to  show  proper  telephone 
usage  to  students  in  English, 
Speech  and  Business  courses. 


^  TELEPHONE  SCIENCE  SHOW- 

A  mobile  exhibit,  self-contained 
in  a  tractor-trailer,  tours  the 
V  schools  of  the  state,  with  1 5 
individual  science  displays. 


TELEZONIA  TEACHING  UNIT- 

Descrilies  the  art  of  telephone 
communications  through  films, 
practice  phones,  role  playing, 
etc. — for  elementary  grades. 
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CENTRAL  OFFICE  VISITS- 


Your  pupils  are  taken  on  conducted 
tours  of  nearby  telephone  offices 
i-  to  see  first-hand  how  we  serve  our 
l'*'*  customers,  and  how  calls  go  through. 


SCIENCE  SERIES  FILMS- 

The  popular  Bell  System  Science 
Series  T\’  programs,  “Our  Mr.  Sun,” 
“Hemo  the  Magnificent”  and  others 
are  available  for  the  asking. 
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OTHER  EDUCATIONAL  FILMS- 

Dozens  of  interesting  films  on  v 
a  wide  variety  of  subjects  are  \  \  \?\\  <- 
available  for  the  asking. 


BOOKLETS  AND  FOLDERS- 

Many  fascinating  educational  topics 
are  covered  in  a  large  selection  of 
pamphlets  and  folders  we  have  for 
your  use. 


LECTURE-DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAMS- 

Talks  and  demonstrations  dealing  J 
with  a  wide  range  of  educational  ^ 
subjects,  ranging  from  “History  wT 
of  New  Jersey”  to  the  story  of  ^ 
“The  Transistor.” 


TELEPHONE  DIRECTORIES- 

Local  telephone  directories  are 
availal)le  to  help  students  lH.*come 
k^\|i  familiar  with  the  Introductory 
Pages,  the  Alphabetical  and 
^  Yellow  Page  listings. 
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